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CLEARY  SQUARE  -  HYDE  PARK 
COMMERCIAL  AREA  REVITALIZATION  DISTRICT 


City  of  Boston 

Kevin  H.  White,  Mayor 


Boston  Redevelopment  Authority 
Robert  J.  Ryan,  Director 

Property  Of 
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-  Library  , 


Boston  i: 

Redevelopment  mon  SFney^y » 
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Robert  J.  Ryan,  Director 

May    22,    1979 

Secretary  Byron  Matthews  O 

Executive  Office  of  Communities 

and  Development 

100  Cambridge  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02201 

Dear  Secretary  Matthews: 

I  am  pleased  to  submit  on  behalf  of  the  City  of  Boston  the  Cleary 
Square  -  Hyde  Park  Commercial  Area  Revitalization  District  Plan  for  your 
review  and  approval. 

This  CARD  Plan  was  originally  prepared  by  the  Mayor's  Office  of 
Program  Development  and  the  Boston  Economic  Development  and  Industri- 
alization Commission  for  the  Boston  Industrial  Development  Financing 
Authority. 

The  Boston  IDFA  then  processed  the  Cleary  Square  -  Hyde  Park  CARD 
through  the  required  public  hearing  process  and  City  Council  approval. 

As  of  April  12,  1979,  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  has  been 
designated  as  the  implementation  agency  for  all  CARD  Plans  submitted  to 
your  office  by  the  City. 

The  Authority  considers  the  Cleary  Square  -  Hyde  Park  CARD  Plan  to 
be  an  innovative  and  crucial  component  of  the  City's  future  development 
strategy  for  one  of  its  most  important  neighborhood  business  districts. 

I  look  forward  to  your  timely  approval  of  the  Cleary  Square  -  Hyde 
Park  CARD  Plan. 


<obert  J 
Director 
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Introduction 

Cleary  Square  is  both  symbolically  and  geographically  the  hub 
of  Hyde  Park.   Over  27,000  people  drive  through  it  daily,  utilizing 
the  community's  two  main  roads.   The  Municipal  Building,  Police 
Headquarters,  Lowney  Medical  Building  and  the  three  main  banks  in      .11 
Hyde  Park  .are  also  located  there,  as  well  as  over  150  retail  and  office 
uses.   Like  many  other  neighborhood  commercial  centers,  it  has  exhibited 
symptoms  of  decline.   The  attached  document,  "Cleary  Square:   A  Cross- 
Roads  with  a  Future"  examines  this  decline  and  presents  a  detailed  plan 
for  revitalization;  as  such,  it  takes  the  place  of  a  detailed  CARD 
submission.   This  document  was  available  for  public  inspection  at  the 
19  76  Community  Development  Block  Grant  (CDBG)  hearing,  and  has  been 
approved  by  the  local  Board  of  Trade,  many  of  whose  members  belong  to 
the  newly  founded  Hyde  Park  Development  Corporation. 

CARD  Area  Characteristics 

- — — — — ~ — ~ — — — ^— —— — — ——— - 

Hyde  Park  is  distinctly  more  suburban  than  many  of  Boston's  older 
neighborhoods.   Most  of  the  housing  stock  falls  in  the  category  of 
owner-occupied  single  and  two  family  structures;  open  space  and  recrea- 
tional opportunities  are  unparelled  in  the  City;  most  of  its  economy 
is  based  on  the  large  number  of  industrial  and  manufacturing  firms 
located  there. 

In  1970,  median  family  income  for  Hyde  Park  was  $10,69  3,  about 
$1,500  above  the  City  median.   Since  1970,  however,  Hyde  Park  has  lost 
over  90  0  manufacturing  jobs,  experienced  the  effects  of  .racial  transi- 
tion in  its  homes  and  schools,  and  seen  the  decay  of  its  commercial 
district. 

Although  the  1977  Hart  Survey  reported  that  26%  of  the  residents 
were  fairly  confident  they  would  move  in  the  next  three  years,  housing 
prices  have  remained  stable,  and  several  new  neighborhood  groups  have 
become  active.   Clearly,  Hyde  Park  is  in  a  delicate  state  of  balance. 

Cleary  Square  is  Hyde  Park's  major  commercial  center.  The  Square's 
problems  include  high  store  vacancy  and  turnover  rates,  traffic  congesti 
vandalism  and  absolescent  merchandising  techniques.   Like  most  of  Boston 
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older  commercial  centers ,  Cleary  Square  has  had  problems  in  holding 
its  customers  because  of  competition  from  nearby  suburban  centers  in 
Quincy,  Braintree  and  Dedham  which  are  both  convenient  and  attractive 
to  shoppers. 

A  recent  study  indicated  that  40%  of  the  retail  space  is  devoted 
to  convenience  stores  -  drug  stores,  bars,  fast  food  establishments, 
and  personal  services.   In  addition  to  municipal  facilities  and  banks, 
Cleary  Square  contains  the  area's  public  schools,  and  local  serving 
professionals   such  as  lawyers,  doctors  and  realtors.   It  is  the  center 
for  a  commuter  rail  stop  to  Boston,  and  several  bus  lines.   These 
attractions  assure  continued  usage  of  the  Square;  however,  continued 
investment  is  needed  to  ensure  the  vitality  of  its  retail  component. 
As  shown  on  the  attached  map,  the  business  district  is  shaped  like  the 
letter  H.   Hyde  Park  Avenue  is  the  left  vertical,  River  Street  the 
crossbar,  and  the  combination  of  River  Street  and  Fairmount  Avenue  is 
the  right  vertical.   This  configuration  has  traditionally  weakened  the 
central  intersections  of  the  H;  fringe  land  use  consists  of  auto  body 
repair  shops,  light  manufacturing  shops  and  other  conditional  uses. 

Boundaries  for  the  CARD  area  have  been  selected  to  encourage  invest- 
ment in  the  bar  portion  of  the  H.   Zoning  reinforces  these  boundaries, 
by  surrounding  the  Square  with  residential  or  manufacturing  uses.   Public 
and  private  investment  also  checks  unwarranted  commercial  expansion 
beyond  the  central  portion  of  the  H.   The  BHA  is  building  a  104  unit 
elderly  housing  development  on  Summer  Street;  this  will  discourage 
commercial  growth  on  the  eastern  side  of  Penn  Central  tracks.   A  275 
unit  elderly  housing  project,  currently  being  developed  by  private 
interests,  will  be  located  on  the  triangular  piece  of  land  between  Hyde 
Park  Avenue  and  Dana  Avenue.   This  will  prevent  commercial  spread  down 
Hyde  Park  Avenue.   In  addition,  this  development  of  almost  400  new  housing 
units  within  a  1/4  mile  radius  of  Cleary  Square  will  expand  consumer 
usage  of  this  commercial  district. 

Public  Support 

All  City  investment,  as  recommended  by  the  19  76  plan,  has  been 
centered  in  the  bar  of  the  H.   From  1975  to  1977,  the  City  responded 
to  community  concerns  over  crime  by  installing  sodium  vapor  lighting 
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along  Hyde  Park  Avenue  and  River  Street-   The  RESTORE  Program, 
which  offers  a  20%  rebate  for  exterior  improvements  and  is  admin- 
istered by  the  City's  Business  District  Program,  is  functioning 
effectively  and  has  expended  $40,000  in  a  two  year  period  in  Cleary 
Square.   In  1977,  Hyde  Park  was  designated  as  one  of  the  four  Boston 
Plan  neighborhoods.   Cleary  Square  was  an  important  component  of  the 
Hyde  Park  Boston  Plan  and  commercial  revitalization  was  urgently 
recommended.   CDBG  funds  have  been  used  to  enhance  centralized  invest- 
ment in  the  H  bar.   Based  on  the  1976  study's  recommendations,  the 
City  built  two  new  off-street  parking  lots.   This  not  only  met  parking 
needs,  but  also  further  reinforced  commercial  activity  in  the  bar  of 
the  H.   The  Local  Public  Works  Bill  provided  funds  to  renovate  the 
District  IV  Police  Station,  also  in  that  intersection.   Public  investing 
in  the  Winthrop  Street  parking  lot,  and  in  the  RESTORE  Program,  resultec 
in  major  new  private  investment  in  the  1245  River  Street  block.   Neigh- 
boring merchants  also  utilized  RESTORE.   Other  private  investment  lever; 
was  by  the  three  banks,  who  either  renovated  or  expanded.   The  River 
street/Fairmount  Avenue  side  of  the  H  were  helped  by  CDBG  renovation 
funds  for  the  YMCA  and  City  construction  of  a  new  fire  station. 

Other  federal  funds  include  a  $15,000  grant  from  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  for  new  signage. 

List  of  Public  Investment,  from  19  70  -  19  78: 

■  CITY  CAPITAL'  BUDGET 
Hyde  Park  Fire  Station  $   700,000 

District  V  Police  Station  539,000 

$1,239,000 

Community  Development  Block  Grant 

Top  Dollar  Parking  Lot  $   320,000 

Winthrop  St.  Parking  Lot  275,00  0 

Sodium  Vapor  Lighting  105,500 

YMCA  Building  renovations  70,700 

RESTORE  Rebates  40,000 

$   811,000 

NEA 

Signage  $    15,000 

TOTAL  PUBLIC  INVESTMENT  $2,065,200 
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Future  Boston  Plan  efforts  are  designed  to  effect  many  of  the 
program  recommendations  included  in  the  1976  Study.   Redesign  of 
the  River  Street  Bridge  would  relieve  congestion  at  the  eastern 
entrance  to  the  Square.   Realignment  of  the  Hyde  Park  Avenue/River 
Street  intersection  would  relieve  congestion  as  well  as  increase 
shopper  accessibility  to  the  shops  at  that  site.   Trees,  street 
furniture  and  other  amenities  would  help  create  an  attractive  image 
for  Cleary  Square.   underway  is  a  feasibility  analysis  of  a  major 
new  retail  site  development  in  the  H  bar  area.   If.  possible,  a 
transportation  terminal  could  be  incorporated  in  the  site  plans,  to 
provide  a  bus  turnaround,  as  well  as  service  commuter  rail  passenger 
needs,  and  taxi  stand.   These  plans  are  designed  to  sustain  the  gains, 
made  over  the  past  few  years,  of  small  private  efforts.   For  example, 
the  1245  River  Street  block  has  attracted  some  new  shops;  the  banks 
have  made  renovations  or  expanded;  the  Star  Market/Osco  Drug  complex 
opened  in  19  75;  the  continued  success  of  the  RESTORE  program  gives 
further  evidence  of  the  faith  of  Cleary  Square  merchants  in  their 
business  district's  vitality.   Importantly,  several  members  of  the 
local  Board  of  Trade  have  formed,  with  other  Cleary  Square  merchants 
and  representatives  of  all  Hyde  Park  Civic  groups,  a  Hyde  Park 
Development  Corporation.   Their  mandate  is  to  work  with  the  City  in 
spurring  economic  development,  most  notably  in  Cleary  Square.   Other 
mechanisms  for  community  input  to  the  planning  process  include  the 
Board  of  Trade  meetings,  and  the  annual  Community  Development  Block 
Grant  hearings. 
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AFFADAVIT 
The  undersigned  hereby  certifies  as  follows: 

1.  That  a  public  hearing  was  held  on  December  14,  1979  at  7:00  p.m. 
at  Boston  City  Hall  for  the  purposes  of  presenting  a  Commercial 
Area  Revitalization  District  (CARD)  application  for  Grove  Hall, 
Dudley  Station,  Bay  Side  Mall,  West  Broadway,  Cleary  Square,  and 
Roslindale  Square  pursuant  to  proper  public  notice. 

2.  That  the  undersigned  is  duly  authorized  to  execute  this  certificate. 

IN  WITNESS,  WHEREOF,  the  undersigned  has  hereunto  set  his  hand  this  15th  day 
of  MAY,  1979. 


Recording  Officer 


ttesting "Officer 
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APPEARING  IN  BOSTON  GLOBE  -  DECEMBER  4,   1978 
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CITY  OF  BOSTON 

IN  CITY  COUNCIL 

WHEREAS,  in  accordance  with  Chapters  40D  and  23D, 
Massachusetts  General  Laws,  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
acting  by  and  through  the  Secretary  of  Communities  and  Development 
may  approve  Commercial  Area  Revitalization  Districts  Plans  (herein 
referred  to  as  CARD  Plans) ;  and 

WHEREAS,  such  approval  is  a  precondition  for  the  use  of  various 
state  financial  incentives  for  commercial  development  that  would 
be  in  the  public  interest  of  the  citizens  of  Boston;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  redevelopment  of  the  Cleary  Square  CARD  which 
is  situated  in  the  City  of  Boston  and  which  is  bounded  as  set 
forth  in  the  attached  map,  would  forward  the  community  development 
objectives  of  the  City  and  would  result  in  physical  redevelopment 
of  said  District  and  the  creation  of  employment  opportunities  of 
a  character  consistent  with  that  contemplated  by  the  above  cited 
statutes . 

NOW,  THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED  by  the  City  Council 

1.  That  the  Cleary  Square  Commercial  Area  Revitalization 
District  (herein  referred  to  as  the  CARD)  described  above  is  a 
predominantly  commercial  geographic  area; 

2.  That  implementation  of  the  proposed  CARD  Plan  will  serve 
to  avert  and  reverse  the  decay  of  the  area  covered  by  the  plan 
and  will  help  deter  the  movement  of  commercial  enterprises  into 
previously  non-commercial  areas;  and 
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3.  That  the  Cleary  Square  CARD  Plan  is  hereby  approved 
and  that  said  Plan  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of 
Communities  and  Development  for  approval. 

In  City  Council  April  18,  1979.  Adopted  -  yeas  nine; 
Approved  by  ;the  Mayor  April  26;  1979. 

Attest : 


«•'» 


OPINION  OF  COUNSEL 


In  the  opinion  of  the  undersigned, 

the  Clearv  Square  -  Hyde  Park 
Commercial  Area  Revitalization  District 
Plan  is  in  full  accordance  with  applicable 
state  and  local  statutes . 


.i-v 


J  J  CLu*-L 


oration  Counsel 
City  of  Boston 
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A 

PROGRAM 
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by 
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ROGER  CREIGHTON  ASSOCIATES,   inc. 
Delmar,   New  York 
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we  look  forward  to  returning  to  see  them  realized. 

Morton  B.  Braun 

The  Planning  Services  Group 

J.  Timothy  O'Reilly 

Gladstone  Associates 

Roger  L.  Creighton 
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SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS 


GENERAL  POLICIES  UNDERLYING  SPECIFIC  RECOMMENDATIONS 


3. 
6. 


Consolidate  existing  retail  core. 

Provide  adequate  and  convenient  off  street  parking  for  short  and 

long  term  use. 

Develop  new  housing  within  and  around  retail  core. 

Diversify  types  of  stores  and  goods. 

Encourage  small  owner-operated  businesses. 

Improve  physical  appearance. 

Improve  movement  of  traffic. 


RECOMMENDATIONS  AND  PRIORITIES 


KEY  TO  PRIORITIES 


The  following  priorities  apply  to  the  recommendations  listed  below; 


IMMEDIATELY 

AS  SOON  AS  PRACTICABLE 

IN  THE  NEAR  FUTURE  AFTER  STUDY 

LONG  RANGE 


PRIORITY  RECOMMENDATION 

PARKING 
A      1.   Consolidate  public  and  private  lots  on  either  side  of 

Winthrop  Street  between  Hyde  Park  Avenue  and  Harvard  Avenue 
into  a  single  lot  by  closing  Winthrop  Street  to  through 
traffic.   Use  for  short-term  parking. 

2.  Study  expansion  of  this  consolidated  Winthrop  Street  lot 
through  acquisitions  of  adjacent  properties  and/or  by 
construction  of  a  parking  deck. 

3.  Provide  a  pedestrian  link  from  consolidated  Winthrop  Street 
lot  to  south  side  of  River  Street. 


C/D 
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4.  Provide  long-term  parking  at  northeast  corner  of  Winthrop 
and  Central  Streets. 

5.  Study  provision  of  additional  parking  on  either  side  of 
Winthrop  Street  between  Harvard  Avenue  and  Central  Street. 

6.  Consolidate  public  and  private  lots  at  northwest  corner  of 
River  Street  and  Hyde  Park  Avenue  for  short  and  long  term 
use. 

7.  Improve  existing  lots  with  lines,  lighting  and  landscaping; 
improve  maintenance  year-round. 

8.  Eliminate  curb  parking  on  north  side  of  River  Street  be- 
tween Hyde  Park  Avenue  and  Harvard  Avenue,  as  soon  as 
consolidated  Winthrop  Street  lot  is  in  operation. 

9.  Replace  missing  and  defective  meters;  institute  regular 
maintenance  program. 

10.  Enforce  time  limits  on  meters  to  assure  maximum  short-term 
use. 

11.  Identify  clearly  all  areas  where  parking  is  prohibited, 
by  curb  markings  and  signs. 

12.  Permit  curb  parking  in  the  following  locations:   Harvard 
Avenue,  west  side,  Winthrop  to  River;  and  River  Street, 
west  side,  Winthrop  to  Way. 

13.  Remove  curb  parking  on  Hyde  Park  Avenue,  west  side, 
Providence  to  River. 

CIRCULATION 

1.  Widen  eastbound  approach  of  River  Street  to  two  lanes 
between  Penn  Central  tracks  and  Hyde  Park  Avenue. 

2.  Establish  separate  turning  lanes  at  Hyde  Park  Avenue  and 
River  Sti"eet  to  accommodate  heavy  turning  movements,  with 
lane  markings,  turning  control  arrows,  overhejid  traffic    y 
signs  and  pedestrian  crossings. 
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B      3.   Reconsider  present  one-way  pattern  on  Harvard  Avenue 
between  River  and  Winthrop  in  light  of  consolidated 
Winthrop  Street  lot. 

TRANSIT  AND  TRANSPORTATION 

C      1.   Construct  bus  shelters,  locations  of  which  to  be  studied. 

C      2.   Construct  bus  bay  on  west  side  of  Hyde  Park  Avenue  just 
south  of  River  Street. 

B      3.   Delineate  clearly  all  bus  stops  with  signs  and  curb 
painting. 

C      4.   Construct  concrete  divider  for  bus  bay  on  east  side  of 
Hyde  Park  Avenue  just  south  of  River  Street. 

A      5.   Initiate  study  of  feasibility  of  and  design  for  a 

transportation  terminal  at  or  near  former  railroad  station 
at  River  Street  to  include  parking,  bus  terminal,  commuter 
train  stop;  and  in  conjunction  with  housing  and  business    / 
d  e ve 1 opmen  t .  s' 


HOUSING 

1.  Initiate  study  of  a  housing/business  development  at  south- 
\  west  corner  of  Hyde  Park  Avenue  and  River  Street,  in  con- 
junction with  transportation  terminal. 

2.  Initiate  studies  of  feasibility  of  housing  developments  at: 
,    —  northeast  corner  of  Fairmount  Avenue  and  Davidson 

e 

Street. 

—  northeast  corner  of  River  Street  and  Harvard  Avenue,  in 
conjunction  with  business  and  parking. 

—  west  side  of  Fairmount  Avenue,  Masonic  Temple  to  Walnut 
Street. 

—  east  of  Pierce  Street,  between  Walter  Street  and  Second 
New  Way . 

3.  Assist  and  encourage  housing  developments  now  in  various 
stages  nf  preparation  at: 
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—  Summer  Street 

—  northeast  corner  of  Truman  Highway  and  Fairmount  Avenue. 

—  former  All  is  Chalmers  site  on  Hyde  Park  Avenue. 

—  lumber  yard  north  of  Walter  Street. 

C      4.   Study  feasibility  of  housing  and/or  recreation  developments 
at : 

—  south  side  of  Walnut  Street  between  Dana  Avenue  and 
Penn  Central  tracks. 

—  between  Penn  Central  Tracks  and  Neponset  River  west  of 
Fairmount  Avenue. 

MARKETING 

A      1.   Avoid  over-duplication  of  similar  stores  and  merchandise, 

and  diversify  retail  base  by  obtaining  a  family_  shoe  store,' 
children's  apparel  store,  men's  clothing  store,  and  a  large 
restaurant . 

A      2.   Promote  Cleary  Square  with  cooperative  advertising. 

ORGANIZATION 
A      1.   Organize  a  Hyde  Park  Development  Corporation. 

APPEARANCE 

A      1.   Prepare  standards  and  specific  designs  for  signs,  store- 
fronts, street  furniture,  lighting  and  landscaping. 
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Chapter  1 
INTRODUCTION 

Cieary  Square  is  Hyde  Park's  forum,  its  center  for  most  community  activities. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  Cieary  Square  has  long  had  this  function,  for  it 
is  a  crossroads  which  despite  some  limitations  will  not  only  continue  to 
be  the  focal  point  for  Hyde  Park,  but  will  strengthen  that  position. 

The  problems  which  Cieary  Square  must  confront  and  resolve  before  it  can 
fulfill  that  prediction  are  typical  of  most  neighborhood  and  central  shop- 
ping districts  throughout  the  country.   Cieary  Square  has  its  own  charac- 
teristics and  resulting  problems,  of  course.   But  the  common  denominator 
is  simply  this:   business  districts  which  developed  prior  to  the  centrifugal 
forces  which  spread  out  our  communities,  cannot  compete  with  highway  shop- 
ping centers  on  their  own  terms.   A  neighborhood  business  district  such  as 
Cieary  Square  can  compete  on  other  terms,  however,  and  therein  lies  the 
basis  for  the  optimism  expressed  above. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  neighborhood  districts  cannot  match  shopping 
centers.   Even  though  those  reasons  are  well  known,  they  are  worth  reciting 
again  because  they  provide  an  understanding  of  what  Cieary  Square's  prob- 
lems are  as  well  as  how  to  deal  with  them.   The  fundamental  point  is  that 
neighborhood  districts  and  shopping  centers  are  completely  different  entities 
and  it  is  futile  for  the  former  to  try  to  become  the  latter.   In  fact,  the 
strength  of  the  neighborhood  shopping  area,  existing  and  potential,  lies  in 
capitalizing  on  the  differences,  not  in  diminishing  them. 

A  slumping  center  Is-:  constructed  all  at  one  time  on  a  single  large  tract  of 
land  hi  oiw  ownership.   Parking  is  plentiful  and  free,  but  one  may  have  to 
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walk  greater  distances  than  in  an  established  business  area.   The  shopping 
center  as  a  whole,  its  component  structures  and  stores,  and  the  parking 
usually  have  high  visibility  from  main  highways.   Traffic  on  these  periph- 
eral roads  may  include  cars  with  destinations  other  than  the  shopping 
center,  but  not  inside  the  center  itself.   All-weather  protection  is  pro- 
vided by  the  newer  centers  and  these  interior  malls  are  frequently  host  to 
exhibitions  and  other  events  designed  to  attract  people.   (In  this  respect 
at  least,  the  shopping  center  seeks  to  provide  its  substitute  for  the  kind 
of  services  one  finds  in  established  business  areas  such  as  Cleary  Square.) 
The  types  of  merchandise  and  their  prices  generally  cover  a  diverse  and 
wide  range.   A  shopping  center's  market  area  is  very  large,  thanks  to  the 
automobile,  both  spatially  and  in  numbers  of  people. 

These  characteristics  contrast  sharply  with  those  of  an  established  business 
community  such  as  Cleary  Square.   The  buildings  in  Cleary  Square  were  con- 
structed over  many  years  on  small  lots  along  existing  streets.  Although 
most  such  districts  are  broken  up  into  a  great  many  ownerships,  Cleary 
Square  has  relatively  few.   It  is  not  possible  to  view  the  Cleary  Square  • 
shopping  area  in  its  entirety,  either  when  approaching  it  from  any  direc- 
tion, or  when  in  it.   Consequently  it  has  no  form  or  visual  identity.   Com- 
pounding the  lack  of  individuality,  it  is  not  immediately  apparent  where 
one  should  park  and  the  parking  facilities  themselves  are  scattered.   The 
streets  are  burdened  with  through  traffic  as  well  as  local,  along  with 
turns  and  maneuvers  for  parking  spaces.   Store  signs  are  a  hodgepodge  of 
sizes,  shapes,  location  and  lettering.   The  buildings  are  a  jumble  of  styles, 
periods,  heights  and  condition.   Some  structures  are  relatively  new,  others 
show  Choir  apt"  >',.d    lock  of  maintenance.   The  outside  edges  of  the  Cleary 
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Square  shopping  area  are  frayed,  particularly  along  Fainnount  Avenue  and 
Hyde  Park  Avenue.   The  condition  of  these  buildings  seems  to  reflect  the 
fact  that  retail  activity  itself  peters  out  there. 

Unlike  a  shopping  center,  which  is  designed  and  managed  as  a  single  entity 
despite  its  component  parts,  a  neighborhood  shopping  area  such  as  Cleary 
Square  must  reflect  the  fragmentation  that  results  from  many  owners  and 
tenants.   Finally,  and  perhaps  most  importantly,  a  neighborhood  shopping 
area  necessarily  involves  governmental  agencies  in  any  program  for  its 
improvement,  whereas  a  shopping  center  has  the  advantage  of  single  owner- 
ship and  control  over  its  own  internal  traffic  flow,  parking,  lighting 
and  maintenance. 

Despite  these  shortcomings  and  relative  disadvantages,  Cleary  Square  has 
a  great  deal  going  for  it.   It  has  a  solid  foundation  of  existing  resources 
as  well  as  opportunities.   One  of  its  prime  assets  is  the  fact  that  it  pro- 
vides so  many  essential  functions  which  draw  people  to  it  and  which  stimu- 
late continuous  activity.   Shopping  centers  have  to  create  activity  arti- 
ficially— but  Cleary  Square  has  it  right  there.   It  contains  many  medical, 
dental,  legal  and  other  professional  offices;  governmental  functions  such 
as  ths  Little  City  Hall,  Public  Library,  Police  and  Fire  Stations,  and 
several  nearby  schools;  churches  of  many  denominations;  and  the  YMCA.   The 
range  of  merchandise  found  in  its  shops  is  quite  broad,  even  though  there 
is  some  duplication  among  several  types  cf  stores,  and  some  varieties  of 
goods  are  absent,  as  noted  in  the  marketing  consultant's  report,  which 
follows  in  Section  2. 

Tne  fact  that  Cleary  Square  is  at  an  important  crossroads  probably  accounts 
for  its  origin  as  a  business  district,  and  that  location  is  still  the 
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keystone  of  its  existence  and  future.   It  is  served  by  several  bus  routes 
and  its  limited  commuter  train  service  has  the  potential  of  being  a  catalytic 
force  for  the  improvement  and  growth  of  both  Cleary  Square  itself  and  its  sur- 
rounding area,  particularly  in  the  form  of  new  housing,  which  as  will  be  dis- 
cussed, must  be  an  important  part  of  any  program  to  revitalize  Cleary  Square. 

Shopping  centers  are,  in  effect,  new  business  districts  for  a  very  large 
market  area,  just  as  older  business  areas  such  as  Cleary  Square  were  the 
shopning  centers  for  the  small  neighborhood-oriented  market  areas  of  an 
earlier  era.   Today,  these  existing  business  communities  no  longer  have 
the  hinterland  with  a  potential  for  residential  growth  to  provide  them 
with  a  steadily  increasing  supply  of  customers.   Clearv  Sg.uarg_ cannot  be  a 
jjoroingcencer .   But  it  -  that  is,  the  business  community  active  together  - 
can  capitalize  on  its  resources  and  overcome  some,  if  not  many,  of  its 
deficiencies.   It  can  help  to  increase  the  supply  of  parking  and  make  the 
experience  of  parking  more  pleasant  than  it  is  now.   It  can  increase  its 
market  area  by  encouraging  the  construction  of  new  housing.   It  can  be 
more  effective  by  creating  a  development  corporation  to  carry  out  specific 
projects.   It  can  demonstrate  its  willingness  to  invest  in  the  future  of 
Cleary  Square  by  doing  just  that.   It  can  bring  in  new  stores  and  restau- 
rants to  round  out  the  types  of  goods  and  services  offered  and  to  attract 
new  customers.   It  can  re-establish  the  identity  of  Cleary  Square  by  col- 
lective marketing  and  advertising  and  by  improved  merchandising.   It  can 
improve  its  irr.age  and  its  physical  appearance  with  new  storefronts  and 
signs  ar.d   displays. 


sibilitv  of  Irs  merchants  and  property  owners  as  it  is  the  City's  -  which 
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is  not  to  imply  that  responsibility  is  evenly  divided.   But  it  is  a  mutual 
responsibility  which  must  be  carried  out  cooperatively,  and  as  in  any  part- 
nership, it  must  define  respective  roles  and  shares.   There  are  portions  of 
the  task  which  only  the  City  can  undertake  and  there  are  others  which  only 
the  business  community  can  perform.   The  public  and  private  elements  of  a 
total  program  should  complement  each  other  and  should  be  undertaken  sequen- 
tially out  of  respect  for  each  other's  pocketbooks  and  priorities. 

The  following  chapters  in  this  section  discuss  more  specifically  what  must 
be  done,  and  are  followed  by  two  other  sections  which  provide  detailed  data 
on  traffic,  parking  and  marketing. 
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Chapter  2 
PARKING 

The  Cleary  Square  business  district  is  shaped  like  the  letter  H:  Hyde  Park 
Avenue  is  the  left  vertical,  River  Street  the  crossbar,  and  the  combination 
of  River  Street  and  Fa irmount  Avenue  is  the  right  vertical.   Apart  from  its 
traffic  implications,  which  will  be  discussed  separately,  this  configura- 
tion might  have  been  fortunate,  had  it  not  been  for  the  topography  of  the 
area.   Parking  lots  would  fit  neatly  between  the  two  uprights  both  above 

and  below  the  crossbar,  effectively  serving  the  adjoining  business  front- 

C 
ages;  and  if  additional  parking  could  have  been  placed  on  the  outside  edges 

of  the  two  uprights,  the  entire  district  could  have  been  ringed  with  parking 
inside  and  out.   Had  this  been  possible,  Cleary  Square  might  easily  have 
resenbled  many  suburban  shopping  centers  at  least  with  respect  to  the  loca- 
tion of  parking. 

To  a  slight  degree,  it  does,  but  unfortunately  it  is  not  possible  to  realize 
the  full  potential  of- the  H  pattern  because  the  topography  militates  other- 
wise.  The  land  rises  sharply  behind  the  business  block  on  the  south  side 
of  River  Street.   Retaining  walls,  some  of  them  quite  high,  give  evidence 
that  this  frontage  must  have  been  dug  into  the  base  of  the  hill.  Although 
there  is  a  rather  small  paved  area  on  the  north  side  of  Oak  Street  behind 
that  River  Street  frontage,  it  is  shaped  most  irregularly  and  much  of  it  is 
needed  for  deliveries  to  rear  entrances.   It  should  therefore  be  used  only 
for  owner-employee  parking. 

Another  difficult  area  lies  along  the  western  edge  of  the  business  district 
between  the  Penn  Central  tracks  and  Hyde  Park  Avenue.   There  is  a  considerable 
drop  in  grade  between  Hyde  Park  Avenue  and  the  land  closest  to  the  railroad, 
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a  differential  which  diminishes  in  a  southerly  direction  because  Hyde  Park 
Avenue  itself  is  on  a  slight  slope.   The  result  is  that  whatever  land  is 
available  for  parking  along  the  tracks  is  well  below  the  grade  of  Hyde  Park 
Avenue  and  moreover  it  is  remote  from  the  core  of  the  business  district 
which  lies  along  the  two  sides  of  the  crossbar  of  the  H,  River  Street. 

The  following  discussion  of  parking  areas  refers  to  parking  areas  which 
are  numbered  identically  here  and  on  the  accompanying  map. 

The  City  is  currently  developing  a  municipal  parking  lot  for  75  cars  at 
the  site  of  the  old  railroad  station  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Hyde  Park 
Avenue  and  River  Street,  extending  as  far  as  Dana  Avenue  (P-l) .   This  lot 
will  be  accessible  by  car  from  Pingree  Street  off  Hyde  Park  Avenue,  and  for 
pedestrians  through  a  small  park  at  the  corner  of  the  site  which  was  for- 
merly occupied  by  the  Top  Dollar  Market.   Additional  references  to  this 
site  will  be  made  in  other  chapters,  with  respect  to  its  other  locational 
attributes  and  potentials.   Its  utility  for  parking  has  both  long  and  short 
range  implications .   Its  immediate  function  will  be  to  serve  all  day  needs 
as  well  as  short  term  shoppers.  However,  it  is  possible  that  shoppers  whose 
destinations  lie  along  River  Street  east  of  Hyde  Park  Avenue  will  find  it 
somewhat  remote  and  difficult  to  reach  because  of  the  relative  grades  in- 
volved and  the  necessity  to  cross  Hyde  Park  Avenue.   Once  a  Winthrop  Street 
facility,  as  proposed  below,  becomes  a  reality,  this  Pingree-railroad 
station  site  could  serve  a  much  needed  function  in  Cleary  Square  as  an 
all-day  lot  for  merchants  and  employees-.   Its  utility  in  this  regard  must 
be  emphasized  because  it  can  thereby  release  spaces  in  other  locations 
which  are  most  convenient  for  use  exclusively  by  shoppers.   Some  spaces 
could  be  reserved  for  shoppers,  particularly  for  the  stores  in  its  immediate 
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vicinity  along  Hyde  Park  Avenue.   This  dual  purpose  could  also  be  main- 
tained in  the  longer  range  even  if  the  entire  block  is  developed  for  new 
housing  and  a  transportation  center,  as  recommended  in  Chapters  3  and  4. 

The  Pingree-railroad  station  lot  is  also  a  rather  large  and  flat  area, 
able  to  accommodate  a  considerable  number  of  cars,  especially  if  it  could 
be  combined  with  the  privately  owned  area  at  the  rear  of  the  buildings  which 
front  on  Hyde  Park  Avenue  from  Pingree  Street  to  the  former  Top  Dollar  site. 
Access  and  egress  should  be  only  on  Pingree  Street;  Dana  Avenue  should  be 
dead-ended  so  that  parking  lot  traffic  is  not  able  to  use  that  residential 
street. 

In  the  northwest  quadrangle  of  the  Hyde  Park  Avenue-River  Street  inter- 
section is  another,  although  smaller  flat  area  which  is  used  for  private 
parking  and  deliveries,  by  the  Police  Station,  and  for  storage  (P-2) .   A 
plan  for  its  joint  use  should  be  developed,  which  would  permit  more  parking 
than  is  possible  under  the  present  fragmented  arrangement.   Even  so,  its 
use  is  likely  to  be  primarily  for  regular  patrons  of  the  stores  and  offices 
in  this  block  (that  is,  those  who  know  of  its  location);  and  for  all  day 
use  by  police. 

The  most  important  parking  area  for  Cleary  Square  lies  to  the  rear  of  the 
business  block  which  is  on  the  north  side  of  River  Street  between  Hyde  Park 
Avenue  and  Harvard  Avenue,  and  along  Winthrop  Street  (P-3) .   It  is  located 
most  strategically  in  the  upper  half  of  the  H,  and  is  in  fact,  the  only  area 
in  the  entire  business  district  with  the  requisite  characteristics  for  a 
parking  facility  for  shoppers.   It  is  adjacent  to  the  prime  business  block, 
with  easy  access  from  both  Hyde  Park  Avenue  and  Harvard  Avenue,  and  it  has 
high  visibility  from  both  of  these  streets. 
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At  the  present  time,  this  proposed  facility  consists  of  six  segments: 
two  privately  owned  parking  areas  south  of  Winthrop  Street;  a  publicly 
owned  lot  north  of  Winthrop  Street;  Winthrop  Street  itself;  a  small  building 
at  the  southeast  corner  of  Winthrop  Street  and  Harvard  Avenue;  and  a  group 
of  four  houses  on  the  southern  side  of  Everett  Street.   It  is  proposed  as 
an  immediate  step,  that  the  two  private  lots,  the  City's  lot  and  Winthrop 
Street  be  consolidated  into  one  large  parking  area  for  the  exclusive  use  of 
shoppers. 

Such  a  consolidation  would  have  several  very  important  benefits.   It  would  " 
substantially  increase  the  number  of  spaces  serving  Cleary  Square  and  it 
could  be  readily  accomplished  in  a  short  time.   It  would  be  a  significant, 
even  dramatic,  first  step  in  the  revitalization  of  Cleary  Square >   a  clear 
demonstration  of  a  partnership  effort  between  its  merchants  and  owners, 
and  the  City.   Of  the  four  properties  involved  in  the  immediate  consolida- 
tion ,  two  are  owned  by  the  City  and  two  are  privately  owned .   One  of  these 
owners  has  publicly  indicated  his  support  of  this  proposal.   The  two  private 
lots  need  not  be  acquired  by  the  City;  although  that  should  not  necessarily 
be  ruled  out,  economic  reality  suggests  that  other  alternatives  should  be 
considered  first,  including  leases  and  tax  agreements,  as  referred  to  sub- 
sequently in  this  Program. 

This  new  facility  would  resolve  what  is  now  an  almost  ridiculous  situation. 
The  two  private  lots  do  not  relate  to  each  other,  even  though  they  adjoin 
and  there  is  no  barricade  between  them.   The  spaces  are  inefficiently  laid 
out,  even  though  they  manage  to  conform  to  the  topography  somewhat  better 
than  those  in  the  City's  lot  on  the  other  side  of  Winthrop  Street.   The 
two  private  lots  appear  to  be  unmanaged,  so  that  at  the  very  least  the 
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parking  by  shoppers  tends  to  be  haphazard,  and  at  the  worst,  the  spaces 
are  occupied  by  long  term  parkers — an  intolerable  situation  in  such  a 
strategically  located  area. 

Winthrop  Street  is  not  an  important  street.   There  would  be  minimal  effects 
from  closing  it,  because  it  carries  only  1500  vehicles  daily,  of  which  more 
than  half  are  accounted  for  by  turning  movements  in  and  out  of  the  parking 
lots.   Since  Winthrop  Street  is  in  fact  serving  primarily  as  entrance  and 
exit  for  those  existing  lots,  why  not  absorb  it  into  them  and  gain  efficiency 
and  land  area?  The  City  lot  is  laid  out  so  that  all  the  rows  of  parking  run 
across  the  grain  of  the  topography,  a  design  which  may  in  fact  be  the  best 
possible  given  the  shape  and  orientation  of  the  lot.   But  greater  efficiency 
could  be  achieved  within  the  consolidated  area  by  designing  the  rows  along 
the  contours.   The  present  capacity  of  the  City  lots  is  60  metered  spaces; 
the  two  private  lots  hold  approximately  80  unmetered  spaces.   It  is  esti- 
mated that  their  total  of  140  could  be  increased  by_approximately  another 
50-60  cars,  through  the  consolidation  suggested  here. 

Landscaping  and  lighting  should  be  provided  as  well  as  directional  signs. 
Owners  and  merchants  should  then  be  encouraged  to  make  their  rear  doors 
more  attractive,  in  fact,  turning  them  into  front  doors.  Pedestrian  access 
to  River  Street  should  be  provided  through  one  of  the  small  stores  in  the 
business  block  nearest  the  corner  of  Hyde  Park  Avenue.   Such  a  passageway 
would  provide  service  to  the  business  block  on  the  opposite  side  of  River 
Street.   It  is  a  happy  circumstance  that  both  of  these  blocks  are  in  the 
same  ownership,  along  with  one  of  the  two  private  lots  involved  in  the 
proposed  consolidation.   Assuming  this  owner  approves  these  recommendations, 
it  would  be  a    good  example  of  self-interest  working  for  the  community 
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interest,  as  well  as  an  approximation  of  the  single  ownership  characteris- 
tic of  shopping  centers. 

Two  additional  segments  are  proposed  for  inclusion  in  the  consolidated 
Winthrop  lot.   If  the  owner  of  the  small  building  at  the  southeast  corner 
of  Winthrop  Street  and  Harvard  Avenue  is  interested  in  selling,  this 
building  should  be  considered  for  possible  purchase  concurrently  with  the 
basic  consolidation,  for  it  would  increase  the  parking  lot's  immediate 
efficiency.   The  other  segment  is  actually  four  separate  properties,  each 
with  a  residential  structure.   Their  acquisition  will  involve  the  relocation 
of  families,  and  therefore,  unless  the  owners  are  willing  to  sell  and  to 
relocate  themselves,  it  should  be  deferred  until  a  later  date.   The  design 
of  the  consolidated  lot  should  take  into  account  the  continued  presence  of 
these  houses,  particularly  with  respect  to  lighting. 

Even  before  the  consolidation  is  a  reality,  and  certainly  after  it,  steps 
should  be  taken  to  assure  that  the  prohibition  of  all  day  parking  is  rigidly 
enforced.  All  day  parking  by  merchants  and  employees  is  a  daily  occurrence 
in  Cleary  Square,  just  as  it  is  in  many  other  similar  business  districts, 
but  it  is  clear  that  such  personal  convenience  must  be  subordinated  to  the 
community  interest.   The  all  day  parker  must  be  served,  of  course,  but  not 
in  the  spaces  closest  to  stores  and  offices.   Fringe  areas  are  appropriate 
for  that  purpose  because  they  are  beyond  the  distance  which  shoppers  find 
convenient  for  hurried  errands  or  even  longer  shopping  expeditions. 

The  railroad  station  parking  area  currently  being  developed  by  the  City  is 
made  to  order  for  all  day  use,  even   though  it  can  also  serve  the  adjoining 
businesses  along  Hyde  Park  Avenue.   Clearly  however  it  is  much  less  con- 
venient as  a  shoppers  parking  area  for  Cleary  Square  than  the  proposed 
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Winchrop  Street  facility;  but  on  the  other  hand  it  is  needed  to  relieve  the 
Winthrop  lot  from  its  present  and  future  abuse  by  all  day  parkers.   The  two 
facilities  can  therefore  work  together  to  achieve  a  more  systematized  and 
logical  arrangement  for  parking  in  Cleary  Square.  The  separation  of  these 
two  functions  -  short  and  long  term  parking  -  must  be  enforced  by  the  Hyde 
Park  business  community  itself  and  working  closely  with  City  officials  and 
employees. 

Even  at  the  risk  of  redundancy,  it  must  be  emphasized  that  the  proposed 
Winthrop  Street  facility  is  in  the  best — in  fact,  the  only — location  in  all 
of  Cleary  Square  to  provide  it  with  convenient  short  term  parking  for  cus- 
tomers.  Consequently,  nothing  should  be  permitted  to  make  it  anything  less 
than  a  total  success.   It  is  the  Square's  opportunity  to  overcome  some  of  its 
basic  problems;  without  it,  Cleary  Square  will  continue  to  be  just  one  more 
disjointed  neighborhood  shopping  area.   But  the  pulling  together  of  private 
ownerships  for  this  undertaking — and  others,  as  will  be  discussed  later  in 
this  Program — will  symbolize  the  kind  of  internal  cooperation  needed  to 
make  the  other  improvements  for  Cleary  Square  realities. 

Another  potential  of  the  proposed  facility  is  that  the  topography  can  be 
utilized  to  create  additional  parking  spaces  should  the  demand  warrant  it. 
The  land  slopes  from  east  to  west,  that  is,  from  Harvard  Avenue  down  to 
Hyde  Park  Avenue,  so  that  there  is  about  a  6' -8'  difference  in  grade  be- 
tween those  two  streets.   A  deck  could  therefore  be  built  over  the  area 
level  with  the  grade  of  Harvard  Avenue,  so  that  it  would  be  one  story  high 
at  Hyde  Park  Avenue.   Excavation  would  then  make  the  lower  or  ground  level 
even  with  the  grade  of  Hyde  Park  Avenue.   Cars  could  then  enter  the  lower 
level  from  Hyde  Park  Avenue,  the  upper  level  from  Harvard  Avenue,  and 
a  ramp  could  connect  the  two. 
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Future  consideration  should  be  given  to  still  another  expansion  of  the 
Winthrop  Street  facility,  to  the  east  of  Harvard  Avenue,  between  it  and 
Central  Avenue,  and  along  Winthrop  Street  (P-4) .   Parking  in  this  area 
would  fill  the  remaining  gap  in  the  upper  part  of  the  H.   Its  segments 
would  consist  of  the  presently  vacant  lot  at  the  northwest,  corner  of  Cen- 
tral Avenue  and  Winthrop  Street  (P-5) ,  the  two  structures  immediately  west 
of  that  lot,  if  ever  available,  and  several  adjoining  parcels  in  the  south- 
west quadrant  of  the  Central  Avenue-Winthrop  Street  intersection,  one  of 
which  is  now  used  for  private  parking.   Once  again,  Winthrop  Street  itself 
could  be  closed  to  consolidate  these  properties  into  a  single  facility  which 
would  be  almost  as  well  located  for  the  eastern  half  of  the  business  district 
as  the  first  Winthrop  Street  facility  is  for  the  western  half.  Winthrop 
East  could  serve  the  Little  City  Hall,  Public  Library,  IMCA,  White  Health 
Unit  and  the  business  frontage  on  River  Street  between  Harvard  and  Central 
Avenues . 

Several  other  planning  considerations  are  involved  in  a  future  Winthrop 

East  facility.   The  old  fire  station  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Winthrop 

Street  and  Harvard  Avenue  might  be  included,  but  an  adaptive  use  for  the 

building,  such  as  a  restaurant,  would  benefit  Cleary  Square  in  an  even  more 

positive  way.  Harvard  Avenue  would  become  more  important  than  it  is  now, 

because  it  would  serve  as  a  prime  entrance  and  exit  for  the  two  parking 

j 
areas.   Consequently  the  present  one-way  arrangement  on  Harvard  Avenue 

between  River  and  Winthrop  Streets  may  have  to  be  reconsidered.   A  Winthrop- 

East  facility  is  necessarily  a  long  range  proposal,  but  a  parking  lot  on  the 

vacant  piece  at  Central  Avenue  and  Winthrop  Street  can  and  should  be  an 

immediate  project.   Its  most  practical  function  would  be  for  half-day  or 
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all-day  parking.   Another  long  range  use  of  the  Winthrop-East  area  is  for 
housing,  which  will  be  discussed  separately. 
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Chapter  3 
HOUSING 

In  the  era  before  Suburbia,  small  business  areas  such  as  Cleary  Square 
developed  and  prospered  because  they  served  large  tributary  residential 
neighborhoods  which  in  effect  constituted  a  captive  market.   The  principal 
purpose  of  this  Program  is  to  win  back  the  customers  lost  to  the  outlying 
shopping  centers  which  the  automobile  and  Suburbia  nurtured.   The  improve- 
ment of  Cleary  Square,  physically  and  visually  is  one  way  to  do  that. 
Another  is  to  build  up  the  market  area  of  Cleary  Square  by  increasing  the 
population  of  its  immediate  vicinity.  What  assurance  is  there  that  these 
additional  households  will  shop  in  Cleary  Square  rather  than  elsewhere? 
There  is  no  guarantee,  of  course,  with  the  exception  that  the  greater  the 
amount  of  housing  for  the  elderly  which  can  be  constructed,  the  greater 
that  assurance  can  be.  Yet  even  for  housing  aimed  at  younger  age  groups, 
it  is  bound  to  increase  the  local  market,  and  particularly  when  a  housing 
program  is  coordinated  with  the  other  elements  of  these  recommendations 
concerning  parking  and  visual  improvement.  The  greater  the  market  potenti 
and  the  more  that  Cleary  Square  is  attractive  and  convenient,  the  greater 
are  the  chances  that  it  can  increase  sales.  Housing  within  and  around  a 
core  business  district  helps  to  keep  such  an  area  peopled  and  active  after 
stores  close.  Newburyport,  Salem  and  Amherst  have  successfully  included 
residential  uses  in  or  adjoining  a  central  commercial  area. 

Cleary  Square  has  unusual  advantages  for  a  significant  number  of  dwelling 
units  for  the  elderly:  a   concentration  of  professional  services,  particu- 
larly medical  and  pharmaceutical;  governmental  functions;  churches;  public 
transportation;  and  a  variety  of  stores  for  shopping — in  fact,  an  abundance 
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of  the  criteria  used  in  the  evaluation  of  sites  for  such  housing.   In 
addition  there  are  a  number  of  sites  both  within  and  immediately  adjacent 
to  the  Square  which  are  eminently  suitable  for  that  purpose.   It  is  not  at 
all  suggested  that  housing  for  the  elderly  be  the  only  type  of  housing 
constructed.   The  advantages  listed  above  apply  equally  well  to  any  income 
or  age  group,  and  some  developers  may  prefer  to  cater  to  a  cross-section  of 
the  housing  market.   It  need  hardly  be  noted  that  at  this  particular  time, 
the  construction  of  housing  of  any  type  is  at  a  very  restricted  pace. 
Nevertheless,  active  planning  should  be  maintained  for  the  future  acceler- 
ation of  the  industry,  because  even  in  the  best  of  times  it  takes  about  two 
years  to  go  from  conception  to  occupancy. 

Underlying  the  ensuing  discussion  of  specific  sites  are  several  policies 
which  will  be  repeated  as  pertinent.   First  is  the  premise  that  the  core 
of  Cleary  Square  along  River  Street,  from  Hyde  Park  Avenue  to  River  Street, 
must  be  strengthened  before  areas  outside  this  crossbar  are  encouraged  for 
new  business,  particularly  when  a  part  of  new  housing  development.   The 
second  premise  is  that  even  though  relocation  of  families  and  businesses 
is  mentioned  as  a  factor  if  certain  of  the  proposed  sites  should  be  de- 
veloped, it  would  not  be  publicly  induced  as  it  was  in  the  urban  renewal 
programs  of  former  years.   Rather,  it  would  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
private  developers  involved  who,  it  is  hoped,  would  work  constructively 
with  the  neighborhood  and  business  community  to  ensure  an  exemplary  handling 
of  this  very  sensitive  matter.   Finally,  as  stated  above,  is  the  policy  of 
surrounding  the  business  core  with  new  housing  developments;  and  as  will  be 
seen  on  the  accompanying  map,  the  sites  which  are  proposed  and  which  are 
now  in  active  stages  of  planning,  do  in  fact  form  a  ring  around  the  core. 
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These  housing  sites  are  numbered  identically  on  that  map  and  in  the  following 
discussion. 

The  presently  vacant  area  along  Summer  Street  (H-l) ,  which  had  been  cleared 
in  anticipation  of  the  Southwest  Expressway,  is  currently  in  active  planning 
for  housing  for  the  elderly.   This  development  of  the  Boston  Housing  Author- 
ity and  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Community  Affairs  is  being  designed 
as  townhouse  clusters  of  woodframe  buildings  with  a  height  of  two  and  a  half 
stories. 

But  the  site  which  should  command  the  highest  priority  for  a  next  develop- 
ment is  at  the  southwest  corner  of  River  Street  and  Hyde  Park  Avenue,  be- 
tween River  Street  and  Pingree  Street  (H-2) . 

The  disadvantage  of  that  site  is  that  its  development  would  (MSL)  require 
the  relocation  of  several  businesses  and  families.  Although  such  consider- 
ations cannot  be  minimized,  even  when  handled  carefully  and  properly,  the 
locational  advantages  of  the  site  are  so  great  as  to  outweigh  other  factors. 
In  fact,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  site  anywhere  that  is  so  con- 
venient with  respect  to  public  transportation,  shopping  and  other  needs. 
Commuter  service  to  Boston  is  available  now  during  the  morning  and  late 
afternoon,  and  would  be  more  frequent  with  any  proposed  extension  of  the 
Orange  Line.   Bus  service  to  Forest  Hills  and  Mattapan  is  plentiful  right 
at  this  site;  and  if  the  recommendations  in  this  Program  become  a  reality, 
a  combined  bus-train  terminal  could  be  established  on  this  site,  as  dis- 
cussed in  Section  3. 

Immediately  adjacent  to  it  is  the  park  and  parking  project  involving  the 
former  Top  Dollar  Market,  which  is  currently  being  developed  by  the  City. 
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Its  topography  is  another  advantage:   the  differences  in  grade  between 
River  Street  and  Hyde  Park  Avenue  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  track  level  on 
the  other,  can  be  utilized  advantageously  to  construct  two  levels  of 
parking,  which  would  even  be  extended  out  to  the  tracks.  A  consolidated 
bus-train  terminal  could  be  incorporated  into  such  a  structure.   In  this 
connection,  the  planning  for  the  site  should  include  a  feasibility  study 
of  a  platform  constructed  over  the  railroad  tracks,  connecting  with  Busi- 
ness Street,  just  as  the  old  railroad  station  did.   The  cost  of  such  a 
platform,  in  all  likelihood,  would  have  to  be  absorbed  into  an  even  more 
intensive  development  of  the  site  than  is  envisioned  here;  however,  it  may 
well  be  that  the  locational  advantages  are  so  great  as  to  warrant  it. 

Shops  could  be  included  in  such  a  new  building,  along  its  Hyde  Park 
frontage,  provided  that  not  only  did  they  not  detract  from  the  policy  of 
strengthening  the  core  area  along  the  crossbar  of  the  "H",  but  rather,  that 
they  contribute  positively  to  Cleary  Square  in  the  form  of  stores  and  serv- 
ices not  found  there  or  as  a  viable  adjunct  to  a  thriving  and  fully  occu- 
pied core.   If  these  conditions  could  not  be  met,  then  commercial  uses  in 
the  new  buildings  should  not  be  allowed. 

The  foregoing  recommendations  for  this  site  indicate  both  its  importance 
and  the  complexities  involved  in  designing  it  for  multiple  purposes: 
housing,  parking,  retail  and  transportation,  as  well  as  its  relationship 
to  the  park  at  the  Top  Dollar  site,  and  to  the  west  side  of  the  railroad 
tracks.   Clearly,  the  entire  area  bounded  by  the  tracks,  River  Street, 
Hyde  Park  Avenue  and  Pingree  Street  should  be  planned  and  designed 
integrally,  and  should  include  the  area  southward  to  Dana  Avenu-?.   It  is 
a  project  which  should  be  high  on  the  list  of  undertakings  for  the 
Development  Corporation  which  is  recommended  later  in  this  Program. 
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Another  site  for  early  attention  is  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Winthrop 
Street  and  Central  Avenue  (H-3) ,  which  is  also  recommended  in  this  Program 
as  an  area  for  additional  off-street  parking.   If  developed  for  housing,  the 
street  level,  at  least,  could  still  be  used  for  parking  for  business  rather 
than  tenants,  whose  parking  could  be  provided  at  a  lower  level  in  the 
building,  particularly  for  the  relatively  few  spaces  required  if  it  were 
designed  for  the  elderly.   This  site  would  also  require  some  relocation, 
but  to  a  lesser  degree  than  the  Hyde  Park-River  site  discussed  above. 
Although  the  Winthrop-Central  site  does  not  have  the  advantage  of  immediate 
proximity  to  public  transportation,  it  is  closer  than  the  other  to  govern- 
mental services  and  shopping.   This  site  could  be  expanded  out  to  River 
Street  because  of  the  recent  fire  at  the  northeast  corner  of  River  Street 
and  Harvard  Avenue.   That  frontage  should  be  used  for  business,  so  as  not 
to  divert  the  strength  of  the  core  along  the  crossbar  of  the  "H",  but 
housing  could  be  constructed  for  the  upper  floors  of  such  a  building  on 
River  Street,  as  well  as  extending  into  the  rear  portions  of  the  site. 

A  fourth  site  (H-A)  is  located  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Fairmount  Avenue 
and  Davidson  Street  on  the  same  side  as  the  new  Fire  Station.   A  portion 
of  this  site,  along  Way  Street,  is  vacant;   the  remainder  of  the  frontage 
along  the  east  side  of  Fairmount  Avenue  has  deteriorated.   Although  such 
conditions  do  not  benefit  the  economic  health  and  appearance  of  the  area, 
they  do  have  the  potential  for  doing  so.   However,  that  is  not  likely  to 
happen  unless  the  business  community  can  bring  it  about.   Again,  new  busi- 
ness should  be  discouraged  unless  market  conditions  within  the  core  are  so 
good  as  to  permit  them.   Two  houses  on  Davidson  Street  could  also  be  in- 
cluded to  round  out  the  site.   Relocation  of  families  and  businesses  would 
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be  involved.   A  housing  development  here  would  have  the  advantage  of 
establishing  a  firm  boundary  for  the  business  core  at  that  point,  even  if 
some  business  was  included. 

A  similar  advantage  would  be  involved  in  a  fifth  site,  located  on  the  west 
side  of  Fairmount  Avenue  from  the  Masonic  Temple  southeasterly  to  Walnut 
Street,  that  is,  the  bridge  over  the  railroad  tracks  (H-5  on  the  accom- 
panying map).   The  elimination  of  the  buildings  on  this  proposed  site, 
which  are  not  in  good  condition,  would  also  provide  an  anchor  for  the  com- 
mercial development  of  the  Cleary  Square  business  area.   A  large  portion  of 
this  site  is  vacant,  however,  and  it  could  therefore  be  developed  in  stages, 
delaying  the  relocation  of  the  present  businesses  to  a  later  date.   Such  a 
phased  construction  would  work  particularly  well  here,  because  many  of  the 
businesses  are  not  retail  in  character  and  they  could  be  relocated  into 
that  portion  of  the  development  which  lies  closest  to  the  tracks,  again 
establishing  a  residential  anchor  for  the  retail  part  of  the  business  area. 
Although  the  site  is  narrow  and  the  land  rises  steeply  up  to  Oak  Street, 
imaginative  design  could  convert  these  constraints  into  assets. 

Two  more  sites  shown  on  the  accompanying  map,  are  in  various  stages  of 
planning  for  housing.   One,  located  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Truman 
Highway  and  Fairmount  Avenue,  is  close  to  having  construction  started; 
the  other  is  the  triangular  parcel  on  Hyde  Park  Avenue  opposite  the  Star 
Market,  and  which  was  the  Allis-Chalir.ers  plant  (H-6  and  H-7,  respectively). 

Finally,  there  are  three  more  possible  housing  sites,  all  of  which  border 
'-In.'  Penn  Central  tracks,  and  are  adjacent  to  or  very  near  the  Neponset 
Kiver.   The  largest  of  these  (H-8) ,  a  long  rectangular  site,  is  located 
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east  of  Pierce  Street,  between  Walter  Street  on  the  north  and  Second  New 
Way  on  the  south.  Most  of  this  site  is  vacant,  but  there  are  old  mill 
buildings  at  the  northern  end  which  are  occupied  in  part,  and  at  the 
southern  end  there  is  a  group  of  old  buildings  used  by  a  sheetmetal  fabri- 
cator.  (To  the  immediate  northwest  lies  the  Harlow  Lumber  property, 
presently  under  active  consideration  for  a  housing  development,  which  would 
be  complementary  to  this  proposed  site.)  The  remaining  two  sites  appear  as 
a  single  long  curving  area,  separated  by  the  Penn  Central  tracks  (H-9  and 
H-10) .   The  easternmost  portion  contains  some  old,  and  for  the  most  part 
quite  delapidated  mill  buildings,  but  the  western  section  is  vacant.  An 
alternative,  or  conjunctive,  use  of  these  two  sites  is  for  recreation,  in 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  they  are  adjacent  to  or  within  the  flood  plain 
of  the  Neponset  River. 

It  should  be  noted  that  of  the  ten  sites  discussed  above,  two  are  now  in 
active  stages  of  planning  or  design  and  one  is  close  to  construction. 
Another  site,  although  not  among  those  ten,  is  also  being  planned.   The 
proposal  for  a  ring  of  housing  around  the  Cleary  Square  business  area  is 
therefore  not  wishful  thinking,  but  is  close  to  becoming  a  partial  reality, 
at  least.  When  funds  for  residential  development  become  more  plentiful, 
the  other  elements  in  this  proposal  should  also  be  realized. 

An  estimate  has  not  been  made  of  the  total  number  of  dwelling  units  which 
all  of  these  sites  could  accommodate,  because  there  are  too  many  variables 
of  design  involved.   The  type  of  building,  and  the  mixture  of  dwelling  unit 
types  and  sizes  will  vary  considerably,  so  much  so  that  a  specific  design 
would  have  to  be  prepared  in  order  to  be  able  to  estimate  the  number  of 
units  involved.   The  height  of  buildings,  their  coverage  and  their  intended 
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market  are  additional  variables  in  the  equation.   The  neighborhood  should 
be  involved  in  these  determinations. 

It  is  desirable  and  reasonable  to  concentrate  housing  for  the  elderly 
in  the  four  sites  along  or  close  to  River  Street  and  to  Fainnount  Avenue; 
that  is,  as  close  as  possible  to  the  core  of  the  business  area,  in  order 
to  achieve  the  built-in  or  walk-in  market  discussed  previously;  and  of 
course  to  satisfy  basic  standards  for  the  location  of  such  housing-  The 
actual  number  of  new  dwelling  units  is  a  relatively  minor  consideration, 
because  the  more  new  housing  there  is  constructed,  the  greater  the  market 
potential  of  Cleary  Square  will  be.   Furthermore,  the  facilities  already 
in  the  area  of  the  Square  will  be  utilized  to  their  greatest  potential, 
especially  public  transportation.   The  four  prime  sites  also  have  the 
distinct  advantage  of  demarcating  firmly  the  boundaries  of  the  Cleary 
Square  business  community. 
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Chapter  4 

BEAUTIFICATION,  CIRCULATION,  TRANSPORTATION 

The  pattern  of  existing  streets  is  as  much  a  given  in  establishing  shop- 
ping districts  as  are  the  land  uses  associated  with  them.  The  planner's 
problem  is  to  accept  and  improve  that  framework  within  the  bounds  of  feas- 
ibility and  economy,  and  to  forego  drastic,  expensive  and  unrealistic 
solutions.   There  is  little  point  in  suggesting  a  widening  of  River  Street 
for  example,  wishing  away  the  buildings  which  front  on  it. 

The  planner  must  also  consider  costs  and  benefits,  even  though  their 
measurement  may  not  be  precise,  and  priorities  must  be  set  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  available  funds.  A  grand  scheme  may  often  have  merit,  but  if  its 
realization  is  doubtful,  then  it  is  best  to  forget  it  because  perpetuating 
it  may  serve  to  delay  the  execution  of  needed  and  less  ambitious  projects. 
In  that  regard  it  is  desirable  and  even  necessary  to  take  an  incremental 
approach  to  physical  improvements  rather  than  waiting  for  an  opportunity 
to  undertake  a  project  in  its  entirety.  A  major  advantage  of  that  method 
is  that  it  makes  the  pieces  more  palatable  than  the  whole,  because  they 
are  affordable,  they  confine  construction,  they  provide  the  opportunity  for 
experimentation  and  improvement,  and  they  become  important  elements  in  the 
partnership  between  the  City  and  the  business  community. 

The  foregoing  introductory  comments  are  particularly  applicable  to  street 
improvements,  which  term  is  used  not  only  for  traffic  and  public  transpor- 
tation, but  also  for  beautif ication.   The  latter  word  is  applied  in  its 
broadest  implication — improvement  of  the  general  appearance  of  Cleary 
Square  both  in  its  private  and  public  manifestations.   Admittedly,  it  is 
difficult  to  discuss  a  subject  such  as  beautif ication  without  indulging  in 
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fuzzy  expression  and  semantics.   Nevertheless,  it  must  be  stated  that  the 
objective  is  to  make  Cleary  Square  a  more  attractive,  more  pleasant,  and 
more  personable  place  in  which  to  shop  than  it  is  now. 

Every  shopping  area  is  functional — it  provides  needed  and  desired  facilities, 
goods  and  services.   But  successful  shopping  areas  must  also  have  an  iden- 
tifiable quality  and  image  apart  from  location.   That  personality  may  derive 
from  the  type  of  goods  offered  or  their  cost;  the  design  of  the  buildings 
may  be  an  important  factor,  or  the  overall  atmosphere  created  by  the  inter- 
play of  many  physical  features,  all  aimed  at  making  the  shopper  interested 
in  coming,  in  spending  and  in  coming  back. 

Is  there  a  magic  formula,  a  simple  solution  to  achieve  that  objective? 
Clearly,  not.   But  the  first  thing  is  to  face  current  reality  squarely. 
Cleary  Square,  like  so  many  of  its  counterpart  shopping  areas,  is  a  hodge- 
podge of  buildings  and  stores  whose  only  cohesion  rests  on  the  fact  that 
they,  are  located  along  the  branches  of  an  important  and  well  travelled 
crossroads.   Signs  and  storefronts  are  similarly  jumbled  and  there  are  no 
trees  except  for  a  scant  few  in  front  of  the  Episcopal  Church.   There  is 
very  little  in  the  way  of  redeeming  or  redeemable  architecture  and  the 
evidences  of  deterioration  are  plentiful.   The  edges  of  Cleary  Square, 
where  sales  and  activity  fall  off,  are  particularly  frayed. 

The  absence  of  benches  shows  a  disregard  for  the  pedestrian,  even  though 
it  may  be  unintended.   But  functionalism  and  location  are  not  and  should 
not  be  enough.   Consider,  for  example,  what  has  occurred  in  downtown 
Newburyport,  a  shopping  area  comparable  in  size  to  Cleary  Square.   A 
combination  of  private  capital  and  public  funds  has  converted  a  blighted 
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district  into  a  thriving  business  community,  largely  due   to  an  emphasis 
on  appearance  and  amenities.   Its  parking  area  is  well  lighted,  land- 
scaped and  planted  with  trees.   There  are  benches,  small  parks  and  a  place 
for  children  to  play.   Signs  are  tasteful,  frequently  inventive  and  eye- 
catching, and  have  been  approved  by  a  reviewing  committee.  Admittedly,  the 
buildings  in  downtown  Newburyport  date  from  the  early  nineteenth  century 
and  consequently  have  an  architectural  quality  and  integrity  which  few 
places  can  match.   But  such  an  advantage  is  not  mandatory:   Cleary  Square 
could  copy  Newburyport  in  almost  every  other  respect. 

A  specific  program  for  the  visual  betterment  of  Cleary  Square  must  be  the 
result  of  a  collaborative  effort  between  the  City  and  the  business  commun- 
ity.  Its  execution  should  be  geared  to  the  incremental  and  partnership 
approaches  previously  discussed.  Lighting,  trees  and  benches  within  public 
rights-of-way  and  parking  areas  are  the  responsibility  of  the  City,  but  the 
business  community  should  keep  pace  by  improving  buildings  in  the  block 
where  those  amenities  are  being  provided.   Similarly,  the  upgrading  of  signs 
and  storefronts  is  the  responsibility  of  tenants  and  owners,  but  the  City 
can  provide  assistance  in  design  through  the  Public  Facilities  Department 
and  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority.   The  Development  Corporation  can 
assist  merchants  and  landlords  directly  and  indirectly,  and  the  City  can 
offer  incentives  to  them  in  the  form  of  reduced  or  deferred  taxes.   It  is 
too  much  to  expect  of  either  the  City  or  the  business  community  that  such 
a  facelifting  can  be  realized  in  a  year  or  two.   As  noted  previously,  in- 
stantaneous results  cannot  be  expected  to  change  the  accumulated  effects  of 
decades.   But  it  is  realistic  to  suggest  that  one  block  face,  be  undertaken 
each  or  even  every  other  year,  so  that  within  five  to  ten  years  a  complete 
change  will  have  been  made. 
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A  detailed  report  on  transportation  and  circulation  will  be  found  in  Section 
3  of  this  Program.   The  following  reviews  its  major  recommendations.   A  one- 
way street  pattern  is  usually  a  first  thought  when  there  is  traffic  conges- 
tion and  ways  are  sought  to  increase  the  vehicular  capacity  of  the  street 
system.  When  that  system  is  rectilinear,  as  in  New  York  or  the  Back  Bay, 
such  a  solution  may  be  readily  workable.  But  that  is  not  the  case  in  Cleary 
Square. 

Winthrop  and  River  Streets  are  the  most  obvious  pairings  of  parallel 
streets,  in  order  to  alleviate  traffic  on  River  Street.   If  all  the  other 
elements  of  a  gridiron  pattern  were  present,  such  a  combination  might  indeed 
work  well.   But  they  are  not.   For  one  thing,  River  Street  is  wider  than 
Winthrop,  and  River  itself  varies  in  width.  Winthrop  Street  rises  and 
falls  in  its  short  stretch  between  River  Street  on  the  east  and  Hyde  Park 
Avenue  on  the  west.   The  rise  from  River  Street  to  Central  Avenue  is  suf- 
ficiently steep  that  that  intersection  is  a  poor  one  insofar  as  sight  dis- 
tances are  concerned. 

A  more  important  factor  is  the  River  Street  Bridge  which  at  peak  hour  takes 
75%  of  the  westbound  traffic  on  River  Street  and  produces  72%  of  its  east- 
bound  traffic.   Consequently,  if  River  Street  was  changed  to  a  one-way 
street,  either  the  east-  or  the  westbound  movement  would  have  to  be  added 
to  the  heavy  traffic  already  on  Hyde  Park  Avenue  for  the  short  distance 
between  River  Street  and  Winthrop  Street.   Congestion  at  the  River-Hyde 
Park  intersection  would  be  aggravated  due  to  the  new  turning  movements 
required.   Another  complication  is  the  fact  that  Fairmount  Avenue  and  River 
Street  merge  at  another  crossroads  which  carries  similarly  heavy  peak  hour 
loads.   A  om— way  arrangement  would  place  a  burden  on  the  short  stretch  of 
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River  Street  between  Everett  Square  and  Winthrop  Street,  which  it  is  not 
designed  to  carry. 

Finally,  there  remains  a  question  as  to  the  priority  for  Winthrop  Street. 
Which  is  more  important :   for  it  to  become  an  element  in  a  one— way  pairing 
with  River  Street  (that  is,  assuming  its  feasibility),  or  for  it  to  be  ab- 
sorbed in  a  parking  facility  behind  the  River  Street  business  frontage? 
This  Program  strongly  recommends  the  latter. 

The  principal  circulation  problem  in  Cleary  Square  is  the  intersection  of 
Hyde  Park  Avenue  and  River  Street.   The  traffic  report  in  Section  3  recom- 
mends several  steps  which  can  alleviate  that  situation,  of  which  two  will 
be  re-emphasized  here.   First  is  the  elimination  of  parking  on  the  west 
side  of  Hyde  Park  Avenue  from  the  Police  Station  to  River  Street,  to  enable 
greater  flexibility  in  right  hand  turns  from  Hyde  Park  Avenue  into  River 
Street,  a  movement  which  accounts  for  37%  of  southbound  traffic  on  Hyde 
Park  Avenue  at  the  peak  hour.   The  taxi  stand  in  that  block  will  have  to  be 
relocated  in  order  to  accomplish  that  objective. 

The  traffic  report  also  notes  that  the  several  bus  stops  in  Cleary  Square 
(that  is,  the  intersection  of  Hyde  Park  Avenue  and  River  Street)  reduce  the 
capacity  of  that  intersection,  and  it  proposes  a  number  of  corrective  meas- 
ures which  may  be  considered  as  interim  solutions  only.   The  most  desirable 
solution  would  be  the  establishment  of  a  consolidated  bus  terminal  at  the 
site  of  the  old  train  station,  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Hyde  Park  Avenue 
and  River  Street,  which  would  tie  in  with  the  proposed  "T"  station  on  an 
extended  Orange  Line.   The  importance  of  this  general  location  has  been 
stated  elsewhere  in  this  Program  with  respect  to  other  recommendations;  its 
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specific  location  would  be  determined  only  after  a  comprehensive  analysis 
of  the  site,  as  recommended  below.   It  is  now  being  developed  as  a  park 
and  parking  facility  by  the  City,  and  has  the  potential  of  becoming  one  of 
the  key  elements  in  revitalizing  Cleary  Square.   A  bus  terminal  in  that 
location  would  not  only  help  Cleary  Square  by  easing  traffic  flow  in  the 
intersection  itself,  it  would  also  relate  directly  to  the  commuter  trains, 
with  mutual  benefits  both  present  and  future.   A  review  of  the  bus  routes 
and  their  headways  serving  Cleary  Square  should  be  made  in  conjunction  with 
this  proposed  terminal. 

Construction  of  new  housing  at  that  site,  as  proposed  in  this  Program 
would  be  distinctly  advantageous.   For  these  many  reasons,  therefore,  it 
appears  that  this  block  in  Cleary  Square  is  a  very  important  one  and  that 
immediate  and  intensive  study  should  be  given  to  its  design.   The  study 
should  include:   an  open  landscaped  area  at  the  intersection  itself  (now 
being  developed  at  the  former  Top  Dollar  site) ;  a  widening  of  River  Street 
from  the  bridge  to  Hyde  Park  Avenue;  a  consolidated  bus  terminal  and  train 
station;  housing;  parking,  at  grade  and  in  a  structure;  pedestrian  connec- 
tions to  River  Street  and  Hyde  Park  Avenue. 
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Chapter  5 
A  HYDE  PARK  DEVELOPMENT  CORPORATION 

It  has  already  been  noted  that  one  of  the  significant  differences  between 
suburban  shopping  centers  and  existing  business  districts  is  ownership — 
single  for  the  former,  multiple  for  the  latter.  This  distinction  is  most 
evident  when  a  matter  arises  involving  development,  improvements,  even 
maintenance;  in  short  -  action.  The  management  of  a  shopping  center  pro- 
vides the  parking,  internal  circulation,  lighting,  landscaping,  etc. 
Leasing  arrangements  spell  out  the  respective  responsibilities  of  owners 
and  tenants.   There  is  unified  control  by  the  owner  and  all  tenants  abide 
by  common  standards.   The  owner  has  to  deal  with  a  community  for  external 
matters,  to  be  sure,  but  everything  to  do  with  the  internal  functioning  of 
the  center  is  management's  responsibility. 

The  contrast  with  an  existing  business  district  such  as  Hyde  Park,  is 
clear,  painful  and  a  weakness  which  must  be  overcome  if  such  areas  are  to 
survive,  compete  and  prosper.   It  is  surprising,  in  fact,  that  given  the 
myriad  and  disjointed  responsibilities  involved,  neighborhood  shopping  has 
generally  maintained  itself  as  well  as  it  has.  It  is  imperative  that  neigh- 
borhood business  areas  and  small  town  downtowns  approach  the  magnitude  of 
organization  and  order  which  characterizes  their  competitors,  even  though 
they  will  continue  to  have,  and  most  advantageously  so,  a  greater  variety 
and  diversity.   The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  resolve  as  much  as  possible 
the  tripartite  relationship  which  exists  among  owners,  tenants,  and  the  City. 

Obviously,  Cleary  Square  or  any  such  business  community  cannot  reconstitute 
itself  into  a  shopping  center  with  one  owner.   But  it  can  eliminate  one  leg 
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of  the  triangle,  so  that  tenants  and  owners  can  act  together,  and  with  one 
voice.   Cleary  Square  has  two  initial  advantages  in  this  regard.   It  has 
the  Hyde  Park  Board  of  Trade,  which  is  a  well  organized  and  effective  ad- 
vocate, with  an  active  and  vigorous  leadership.   It  also  benefits  from  the 
fact  that  there  is  one  owner  for  a  large  area  within  the  core  of  the  Square, 
and  who  has  indicated  a  willingness  to  relate  and  equate  his  self-interest 
with  the  concerns  of  the  entire  business  community.   These  words — business 
community — are  used  advisedly,  because  they  denote  precisely  what  must 
exist  in  order  for  Cleary  Square  to  deal  effectively  with  the  City  and  to 
execute  this  Program. 

There  must  also  be  a  partnership  between  the  Cleary  Square  business  com- 
munity and  the-  City  of  Boston.   Such  a  partnership  can  be  effective  only 
if  each  partner  has  the  ability  and  the  means  to  act  on  its  own,  aside 
from  the  mutual  benefits  and  interests.   Cleary  Square  is  dependent  upon 
the  City  for  parking  facilities,  utilities,  street  improvements,  snow  re- 
moval and  maintenance,  lighting,  landscaping,  benches,  rubbish  disposal 
and  for  development  controls  over  land  use  and  signs.  The  City  looks  to 
Cleary  Square  for  the  physical  and  economic  soundness  that  in  turn  pro- 
vides taxes,  employment  and  a  stable  neighborhood.   This  mutual  relation- 
ship has  been  manifested  through  the  advocacy  of  the  Board  of  Trade  with 
respect  to  the  new  park  and  parking  project  at  the  former  Top  Dollar  site. 

The  warning,  "We  must  all  hang  together,  or  assuredly  we  shall  all  hang 
separately"  is  as  currently  valid  for  Cleary  Square  as  it  was  when  Ben 
Franklin  spoke  those  words  at  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence.  They  3re ,  in  fact,  a  declaration  of  dependence.   The  merchants  of 
Cleary  Square  can  no  longer  afford  to  act  as  though  their  individual 
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sin 'ess  or  hiiJure  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Square  as  a  whole.   The 
variety  of  merchandise  they  offer  for  sale  and  its  cost,  the  attractive- 
ness of  the  Square  and  the  decor  of  each  store,  and  the  public's  awareness 
that  Cleary  Square  is  an  entity  and  not  merely  a  collection  of  stores — 
these  and  other  factors  must  be  dealt  with  by  the  merchants  of  Cleary 
Square  acting  together. 

Sales  and  marketing  campaigns  should  be  organized  collectively,  not  uni- 
laterally.  All  advertising  should  reflect  the  identity  of  the  Square  as  a 
shopping  place.  A  symbol  or  logo  should  be  designed  to  be  used  in  all 
advertising,  to  establish  that  identity  with  the  public. 

An  organized  business  community  of  property  owners  and  merchants  can  bring 
pressure  to  bear  upon  itself  to  invest  in  improvements  to  storefronts, 
signs,  fixtures,  interior  design  and  window  decoration.  A  few  landlords 
and  tenants  will  have  to  initiate  such  an  effort,  for  there  inevitably 
will  be  a  reluctance  by  many  to  be  the  first,  along  with  a  wait-and-see 
attitude.   The  changes  will  not  be  made  overnight  and  indeed  should  be 
worked  out  as  part  of  a  definite  program  scheduled  over  a  year  or  more. 
Furthermore,  physical  improvements,  while  essential,  are  not  an  end  in  and 
of  themselves,  and  are  only  one  part  of  a  total  program. 

The  Board  of  Trade  should  make  certain  that  its  membership  includes  all 
of  the  constituents  of  Cleary  Square.   The  costs  of  membership,  joint 
advertising  and  other  activities  should  be  arranged  equitably  so  as  to 
assure  continuous  membership  and  participation  for  all  concerned.   Particu- 
lar attention  should  be  paid  to  merchandising,  for  individual  stores  and 
for  the  Square  as  a  whole. 
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The  Board  of  Trade  could  sponsor  programs  and  instructional  courses  on 
merchandising  by  experts  in  the  field.   It  could  work  with  landlords  and 
leasing  agents  to  bring  into  the  Square  the  types  of  stores  or  goods  not  now 
represented  there.   Similarly,  it  could  act  to  prevent  excessive  duplication 
of  merchandise.   For  example,  it  is  pointed  out  in  Section  2  that  the  Square 
is  "overstored  and  unnecessarily  competitive"  in  pharmacy  and  cosmetic  goods. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Square  needs  to  have  a  family  shoe  store,  a  chil- 
dren's apparel  outlet,  and  a  men's  clothing  store;  and  it  should  also  have 
a  restaurant  or  two  of  sufficient  size  and  appeal  as  to  reinforce  Cleary 
Square's  position  as  a  focal  point  for  Hyde  Park  and  to  act  as  a  magnet  for 
an  even  wider  area. 

A  more  formal  and  active  working  relationship  is  needed,  however.   The 
City's  concerns  for  Cleary  Square  are  repeated  many  many  times  for  its 
other  neighborhoods,  and  their  competing  priorities  for  its  operating  and 
capital  expenditures.   Consequently,  the  business  community  cannot  rely 
upon  the  City  for  resolution  of  all  of  its  difficulties.  The  Hyde  Park 
business  community  must  develop  the  mechanism  and  financial  means  to  help 
itself,  and  it  must  demonstrate  that  it  has  the  willingness  as  well  as  the 
capability  to  do  so.   Reason  suggests  that  when  a  project  by  the  City  is 
matched  with  performance  by  the  business  community  itself,  the  City  will 
find  it  difficult  not  to  be  responsive  in  turn.  A  working  partnership  can 
thus  be  achieved  between  private  and  public  capital. 

It  is  therefore  recommended  strongly  that  Cleary  Square  should  organize  a 
Development  Corporation  to  undertake  those  aspects  of  this  Program  which 
properly  are  its  responsibility.   Such  a  step  should  not  be  difficult.   The 
Hyde  Park  Board  of  Trade  is  an  established  and  functioning  group  which  can 
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provide  the  nucleus  for  the  Development  Corporation.   The  abilities  and 
enthusiasm  of  that  group,  as  observed  during  the  preparation  of  the  Program, 
will  be  definite  assets  in  launching  and  operating  the  Corporation. 

Before  relating  the  potential  work  of  the  Development  Corporation  specifi- 
cally to  Cleary  Square,  it  will  be  valuable  to  review  the  actual  history 
of  such  a  Corporation  now  functioning  in  Rutland,  Vermont.   Its  Downtown 
Development  Corporation  was  organized  early  in  1974  in  response  to  the  same 
kind  of  situation  which  confronts  Cleary  Square — a  central  business  area 
beset  by  many  problems.   The  larger  merchants  in  Rutland  joined  with  banks 
and  the  local  newspaper  in  deciding  to  create  the  mechanism  for  an  active 
program  of  revitalization,  and  to  debate,  study,  and  commiserate  no  longer. 

The  Corporation's  staff  includes  an  Executive  Director,  an  administrative 
assistant,  and  a  secretary.   The  staff  endeavors  to  do  as  much  of  the 
technical,  as  well  as  administrative,  work  as  possible,  utilizing  the  serv- 
ices of  consultants  when  necessary.   The  Corporation's  expenses  are  paid 
with  funds  received  from  public  and  private  sources.  The  private  funds 
come  from  voluntary  contributions  by  the  business  community  which  have  a 
requested  level  of  8%  of  the  assessed  value  of  the  property  involved,  pay- 
able over  three  years.  The  public  sources  include  project  and  study  grants 
in  conjunction  with  the  City  from  revenue  sharing  funds,  the  Bicentennial 
Commission,  Federal  Highway  Administration,  Urban  Mass  Transit  Administra- 
tion, and  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development.   Application  has 
been  made  to  the  Small  Business  Administration  for  a  loan  under  Section  502. 

The  foregoing  list  is  evidence  of  the  many  activities  of  Kut land's  Corpora— 
tion.   It  is  involved  in  a  demonstration  study  for  urban  and  rural  bus 
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routes  as  well  as  for  a  county-wide  system.   It  has  served  as  a  catalyst 
for  the  construction  of  a  housing  development  in  the  central  business  area. 
The  Corporation  has  acted  as  an  advocate  in  the  preparation  of  the  City's 
Topics  program  and  more  importantly,  in  the  improvement  of  public  parking 
facilities. 

One  of  the  Corporation's  activities  with  respect  to  parking  deserves 
special  attention  for  its  possible  application  to  Cleary  Square.   It  spon- 
sored the  addition  of  150  new  off-street  parking  spaces  on  private  land. 
Development  costs  were  paid  for  by  the  City,  but  the  land  is  still  held 
privately,  through  $l/year  leases  which  provide  for  insurance  coverage  by 
the  City  under  a  blanket  idemnification  policy.   The  owners  continue  to 
pay  taxes  on  the  land,  even  though  the  City  saved  the  costs  of  outright 
acquisition.   Such  an  arrangement  is  worthy  of  more  detailed  review  for 
use  in  the  proposed  Winthrop  Street  facility. 

Rutland's  Development  Corporation  is  now  seeking  an  even  broader  base  of 
funds,  first  by  applying  to  the  Small  Business  Administration  for  a  loan, 
and  also  through  the  use  of  debentures.   Information  is  not  available  as 
to  how  the  money  derived  from  these  two  sources  would  be  utilized,  but 
presumably  it  would  be  channeled  into  income-producing  projects  or  loaned 
to  others  for  such  projects,  in  order  to  repay  the  loan  and/or  debentures. 
Not  all  of  the  ventures  of  the  Corporation  have  been  successful.   It  does 
not  have  the  support  of  many  small  shopkeepers  although  it  does  have  the 
strong  backing  of  the  bigger  stores,  the  banks  and  the  newspaper.   Part  of 
the  problem  with  the  smaller  stores  is  that  they  are  not  able  financially 
to  pay  their  share  of  the  voluntary  assessment.   If  a  development  corpora- 
tion is  organized  in  Cleary  Square,  a  sliding  scales  of  cunt ribut ions  should 
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be  considered  rather  than  the  across-the-board  arrangement  in  Rutland. 
Another  part  of  the  problem  in  Rutland,  as  it  will  undoubtedly  be  in  Cleary 
Square,  is  that  there  are  always  those  who  will  enjoy  the  benefits  of  proj- 
ects without  participating  in  them.  Another  interesting  aspect  of  the 
Rutland  Corporation's  record  is  that  it  sponsored  local  legislation  for 
sign  control,  modelled  after  Boston's,  but  it  failed  to  be  approved  by 
Rutland's  Board  of  Aldermen. 

The  essential  quality  of  Rutland's,  or  any  Development  Corporation  is  that 
it  is  an  organization  equipped  legally  and  financially  to  execute  specific 
projects.   Without  such  a  Corporation,  the  partnership  between  Cleary  Square 
and  the  City  will  not  and  cannot  be  effective,  because  the  local  business 
community  will  be  unable  to  fulfill  its  responsibilities  under  this  Pro- 
gram.  Both  partners  must  have  the  capability  of  actually  undertaking  and 
carrying  out  projects.   It  is  clear  the  City  has  that  capability.   Cleary 
Square  must  be  in  the  same  position. 

A  Hyde  Park  Development  Corporation  could  be  an  active  participant  in 
carrying  out  the  parking  proposals  of  this  Program.   The  name  "Hyde  Park" 
is  suggested,  rather  than  "Cleary  Square,"  to  indicate  that  the  Corporation 
should  become  involved  in  projects  which  concern  the  entire  neighborhood 
and  not  Cleary  Square  alone,  although  initially  that  is  likely  to  be  the 
case.   As  a  minimum,  a  Hyde  Park  Development  Corporation  could  act,  as 
Rutland's  did,  in  the  role  of  catalyst  and  negotiator  between  the  City  and 
private  owners. 

Bui  it  could  also  act  as  a  lessee  from  the  City,  upon  completion  of  the 
Winthrop  Street  ;ind  other  parking  facilities,  to  control  and  mnn.ige  their 
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operation.   A  Development  Corporation  could  itself  sponsor  one  or  more 
housing  developments,  as  recommended  in  this  Program,  or  it  could  arrange 
for  others  to  do  so.   The  function  of  advocacy  would  be  an  even  stronger 
one  for  a  Development  Corporation  than  it  is  for  the  Hyde  Park  Board  of 
Trade,  because  the  Corporation  could  speak  with  the  authority  of  a  body 
legally  able  to  act  as  well  as  speak.   For  the  same  reason,  a  Development 
Corporation  would  be  in  a  position  to  seek  and  obtain  grants  and  loans  from 
private  and  public  agencies,  although  their  scale  and  scope  would  be  dif- 
ferent than  those  sought  by  Rutland's  Corporation  due  to  the  difference 
between  Boston  and  Rutland  in  size  and  functions.   The  Corporation  could 
apply  to  the  Small  Business  Administration  for  a  loan  under  its  Section 
502,  which  applies  to  nonprofit  organizations. 

The  Corporation  could  initiate  a  program  for  improving  storefronts  and 
signs  which  it  could  help  to  implement  by  acquiring  facade  easements  as 
may  be  necessary,  undertaking  the  recommended  facade-lifting  itself,  or 
seeing  to  it  that  the  owners  and/or  tenants  do  it.   For  this  activity,  as 
well  as  for  parking  and  some  aspects  of  maintenance,  the  Corporation  would 
be  a  self-policing  organization.   It  could  use  its  powers  of  persuasion  to 
achieve  as  great  a  variety  as  possible  in  types  of  stores  and  merchandise, 
and  it  wouldbe  a  strong  advocate  in  fending  off  new  and  competing  retail 
locations  in  Hyde  Park.  On  the  other  hand  it  could  find  and  bring  new 
businesses  to  Cleary  Square,  such  as  a  restaurant  or  other  use  for  the  old 
Fire  Station.   It  could  help  merchants  to  relocate  whenever  such  action 
was  required.   It  could  become  an  investor  in  new  enterprises,  assisted 
by  loca]  banks,  including  the  savings  institutions  through  their  "leeway" 
corporations. 
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In  short,  the  Development  Corporation  offers  a  unique  opportunity  for  the 
Hyde  Park  business  community  to  participate  in  formulating  policies  for 
Cleary  Square  and  the  entire  neighborhood,  to  undertake  action  programs 
to  see  those  policies  carried  out,  and  even  to  invest  in  the  future  develop- 
ment of  the  Square.   There  is  no  better  way  for  the  business  community  of 
Cleary  Square  to  merge  their  self-  and  mutual  interests. 
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MARKET  FINDINGS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


Introduction 


The  following  memorandum  report  summarizes  the  key  findings  of 
an  economic  and  market  analysis  of  the  Cleary  Square  business  district; 
identifies  opportunities  and  constraints  for  future  commercial  activity 
in  the  Square;  and  recommends  certain  public  and  private  sector  actions 
which  would  assist  in  stabilizing  the  commercial  activities  in  the 
Hyde  Park  community. 

Past,  present  and  likely  future  patterns  of  population,  household 
formations,  and  family  income  change,  and  retail  trade  were  evaluated 
in  the  Cleary  Square  trade  area — encompassing  all  of  Hyde  Park  and  adjoin- 
ing portions  of  Roslindale,  Mattapan,  Dedham  and  Milton.  In  addition,  a 
survey- interview  was  conducted  among  many  of  the  principal  merchants 
in  the  Square  to  determine  the  strength  and  vitality  (or  lack  thereof) 
of  individual  businesses,  and  to  identify  specific  and  collective  problems 
and  constraints  of  concern  to  local  businessmen. 

This  information,  together  with  the  findings  of  earlier  surveys  of 
business  men  and  shoppers  in  Cleary  Square,  conducted  by  the  Boston  Redevelop- 
ment Authority  (BRA),  form  the  basis  for  the  findings  and  recommendations  of 
this  market  study. 

*  *  * 

Market  findings  are  summarized  in  Section  I  below,  followed  by  estimates 
of  future  market  prospects,  plus  recommended  actions  to  realize  these,  in 
Section  II.  An  appendix  is  included,  displaying  the  data  considered  in 
this  analysis. 
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I.   KEY  MARKET  FINDINGS 
Overview 


—  The  Cleary  Square  business  district  is  limited  in  scale  (62  "major" 
retail  facilities  totaling  approximately  139,000  square  feet  of 
selling  area);  somewhat  dispersed  and  physically  extended  along 
River  Street  and  Hyde  Park  Avenue  (1,000  linear  feet  of  store 
fronts  along  River  Street  and  800  linear  feet  along  Hyde  Park 
Avenue);  and  primarily  oriented  to  the  convenience  shopping  needs 
of  local  residents  (approximately  66%  of  all  retail  space  in  the 
Square  is  in  convenience  goods  outlets.) 

—  In  addition  to  retail  facilities,  the  Hyde  Park  Central  Business 
District  (CBD)  (defined,  for  the  purposes  of  this  study,  as  River 
Street— from  the  Penn  Central  overpass  to  Winthrop  Street;  Hyde 

Park  Avenue— from  Everett  Street  to  Pingree  Street;  and  Fairmount  Ave 
from  Everett  Square  to  Walnut  Street)  includes  both  office  facilities 
(approximately  50,000  SF  of  primarily  Class  B  and  C  space  occupied 
by  local  serving  professional s--lawyers,  doctors,  accountants)  and 
institutional/public  uses  (district  police  and  fire  headquarters; 
little  City  Hall;  parochial  school;  church).  While  there  are 
only  a  small  number  of  dwelling  units  in  the  CBD,  the  area  is 
ringed  with  medium-density  residential  units:  single-family  homes, 
two  and  three  family  homes  and  small  apartment  buildings.  In  1970, 
nearly  one-fifth  of  Hyde  Park's  38,264  residents  lived  in  the  census 
tract  immediately  surrounding  Cleary  Square. 

—  In  brief,  Cleary  Square  is  a  compact,  highly  visible  business  center 
with  a  diversity  of  services  and  uses  in  close  proximity  to  the 
middle-class  residential  neighborhoods  of  Hyde  Park.  This 
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compactness  and  accessibility  was  a  key  factor  in  determining 
the  Square's  past  development,  is  a  partial  determinant  of  the 
Square's  present  business  problems  (congestion,  lack  of  diversity) 
and  will  condition  future  efforts  to  revive  the  area's  competitive 
position. 
The  inherent  physical  limitations  of  inadequate  access  (particularly  from 
the  east  and  west),  insufficient  shopper's  parking, and  traffic  congestion 
have  affected  the  Square's  competitive  position  vis-a-vis  retail  centers 
along  Truman  Highway,  American  Legion  Parkway  and  Route  128.  These  will, 
most  likely »continue  to  inhibit  development  in  Cleary  Square  of  those 
commercial  activities  dependent  on  a  larger  market  than  can  be  effectively 
served  from  the  Square.  These  considerations  are  discussed  in  the  following 
sections. 
Current  Market  Conditions 

Market  supports  for  three  land  uses  in  Cleary  Square  were  evaluated: 
retail,,  office  and  residential.  Market  parameters  for  each  were  examined 
to  determine  future  growth  prospects  in  the  market  area,  and  the  likely 
"fit"  with  the  existing  business  character  of  the  Square  as  discussed 
below: 

Retailing 

—  Retailing  is,  by  far,  the  dominant  land  use  in  the  Cleary  Square 
commercial  district.  Except  for  the  "Little  City  Hall",  the  district 
police  headqj arters ,  and  the  Episcopal  Church,  other  ground  floor 
activities  along  River  Street  and  Hyde  Park  Avenue,  in  the  study 
area,  are  retail  in  nature. 

—  Of  the  approximately  139,000  SF  of  retail  space  in  the  district, 
nearly  92,000  SF  (66%  of  the  total)  is  in  convenience  facilities 
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(food  and  drug  stores;  personal  services;  restaurants  and  bars) 
while  less  than  half  of  that  amount  (40,000  or  29%  of  the  total 
retail  area)  is  in  general  merchandise,  apparel  and  furnishings 
outlets  (the  GAF  or  "Shopper"  goods).  The  remaining  retail  space 
in  the  Square  (approximately  7,000  SF)  is  in  such  miscellaneous 
uses  as  hardware  stores,  gift  shops  and  the  like. 
The  primary  trade  area  for  retail  merchants  in  Cleary  Square  is 
the  Hyde  Park  community  (as  shown  in  the  Appendix  Map,  and  including 
census  tracts  1401,  1402  1403  and  1404.)  In  addition,  there  is 
a  limited  trade  "inflow"  from  the  surrounding  communities  of 
Dedham,  Milton,  Roslindale  and  Mattapan.  This  primary  market 
area  is  "ringed"  by  competing  retail  centers  which  effectively 
limits  the  penetration  of  these  surrounding  communities  by  Cleary 
Square  merchants.  A  recent  survey,  by  the  BRA,  confirming  this 
observation,  shows  that  more  than  77%  of  the  merchants  surveyed 
in  January,  1974,  indicated  their  trade  area  extended  only  1 
mile  from  Cleary  Square.  Additionally,  only  about  30%  of  those 
surveyed  identified  retail  centers  outside  of  Hyde  Park  as  their 
major  source  of  direct  competition   —    a  further  indication 
of  the  limited  "reach"  of  the  Cleary  Square  retail  district. 
As  an  upper  limit  potential,  convenience  goods  retail  sale  ex- 
penditures by  residents  of  the  Cleary  Square  trade  area  are 
estimated  at  approximately  $49  million  annually,  while  GAF  sales 
expenditures  total  $25  million.  (These  estimates  were  derived 
from  analysis  of  GAF  and  convenience-goods  spending  patterns  by 
trade  area  households.). 
Although  definitive  readings  of  actual  retail  sales  in  Cleary  Square 
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are  not  available  from  standard  statistical  sources,  survey,  and  field 
interviews  with  Cleary  Square  merchants  yield  some  insight  into 
past  and  current  business  trends  in  the  district: 
a.\)   With  productivity  factors  (sales  per  square  foot)  below 
industry  group  norms,  GAF  stores  in  Cleary  Square  have  ex- 
perienced declining  sales  volumes  in  recent  years— losing, 
on  average,  5%    in  sales  annually  since  1970. 
b.)  Convenience  (food  and  drug)  stores  register  above  average 
sales  productivity,  and  have  experienced  steady  or  slightly 
increasing  sales  volumes  during  recent  years. 
Given  the  size  of  the  retail  center  in  Cleary  Square,  and  the  above 
cited  indicators  of  actual  sale  volumes,  it  appears  that  less 
than  15%  of  all  GAF  expenditures,  and  less  than  one-third  of 
all  convenience  expenditures,  of  primary  trade  area  households 
are  captured  by  Cleary  Square  merchants.  Total  retail  activity, 
then,  probably  does  not  exceed  $15  million  annually  in  Cleary 
Square. 

This  substantial  outflow  of  retail  sales  from  the  trade  area  is 
attributable  to  the  presence  of  larger,  conveniently  located  and 
more  diversified  retail  shopping  complexes  in  neighboring  com- 
munities. As  depicted  in  Table  A  in  the  Appendix,  there  are  more 
than  350,000  SF  of  retail  outlets  within  3  miles  of  Cleary  Square, 
and  more  than  1  million  square  feet  of  retail  space  within  6 
miles  of  the  Hyde  Park  business  district.  For  the  most  part, 
these  centers  offer  a  more  diverse  shopping  experience;  better 
access  and  parking  convenience;  and  closer  proximity  to  many 
residents  of  Hyde  Park  than  does  Cleary  Square.  Consequently, 
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these  competing  locations  siphon  off  a  significant  share  of  local 
retail  expenditures  from  Cleary  Square. 
Office 

—  Although  less  significant  than  retailing  in  scale  and  scope  of 
activity,  the  office  market  is  the  second  principal  commercial 
activity  in  Cleary  Square.  Presently,  there  is  only  approximately 
50, CCO  SF  of  office  space  in  the  district,  of  which  better  than 
70*  C3n  be  classified  as  Class  B  and  C  space  located  primarily 

in  second  floor  walk-up  locations  over  retail  shops.  (This 
inventory  does  not  include  public  space  such  as  the  Little  City 
Hall,  the  Post  Office  or  the  Police  Station  but  does  include  the 
Lowney  Medical  Building.) 

—  Approximately  25%  of  the  50,000  SF  of  office  space  in  Cleary 
Square  is  presently  vacant.  This  vacancy  problem  appears  to 

be  persistent  and  is  found  in  all  types  of  office  space  available 
in  the  district. 

—  The  only  substantial  concentration  of  speculative  office  space  in 
the  district  exists  in  the  recently  renovated  Lowney  Building  on 
Hyde  Park  Avenue  which  contains  approximately  15,000  SF  of  space 
(30£  of  the  office  inventory  in  the  district)  on  tv/o  floors. 
Developed  for  medical  professionals  serving  the  needs  of  Hyde  Park's 
aging  population,  the  building,  to  date,  has  not  been  completely 
occupied.  Although  there  '.s   =  demonstrated  need  for  health 
services  ">n  t;.e  community,  yzwqzr   doctors  appear  tc  prefer  to 
estet'iiih  -■  or^cr.ice  :r.  '^vyin^  l  ;.■?>.:.  roan  are=i  where  a  larger  (and 
mo-e  r.f-'wenlj   poojlstion  ca:.  oe  servec.  Consequently,  the  socio- 
economic characteristics  of  k't-z   micdle-rlass  urban  neighborhood 
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effectively  restricts  the  development  of  this  specialized  office 
market  in  the  Square. 

—  To  a  certain  extent,  the  experience  of  the  medical  office  market 
is  symptomatic  of  the  office  market  in  general  in  Hyde  Park.  De- 
mand for  office  space  has  traditionally  come  from  "local -serving" 
professionals  (doctors,  dentists,  lawyers,  insurance,  real  estate, 
accountants)  which  are  not  expanding  in  the  area.  Although 
there  is  some  industry  in  Readville  (south  of  Cleary  Square), 

the  office  requirements  of  these  firms  have  been  accommodated 
within  the  plant  complexes  themsleves.  Large,  single-purpose 
office  users,  or  a  broader  speculative  office  market,  are  not 
likely  in  Cleary  Square  because  of  the  area's  inaccessibility; 
low  visibility  in  the  region;  and  the  lack  of  strong  locational 
amenities  (frequent  rapid  transit  service,  large  development 
parcels,  etc.)  to  attract  single  purpose  office  users  or  office 
developers. 

—  The  scale  of  the  present  office-using  population  in  Cleary  Square 
is  keyed  directly  to  the  general  population  served.  With  limited 
population  growth  anticipated  in  the  trade  area  over  the  next 

five  years,  expansion  of  the  number  of  "local -serving"  professionals, 
and  hence,  increased  demand  for  professional  office  space,  will 
be  modest  at  best. 
Residential 

—  Presently,  there  are  a  limited  number  of  older  apartments  in  the 
Cleary  Square  business  district.  These  units,  located  above 
Hyde  Park  Sports,  face  Hyde  Park  Avenue  and  are   proximate  to  the 
Hyde  Park  Avenue/River  Street  intersection.  Although  occupied, 


they  appear  to  be  obselete  for-  continued  residential  use._ 
As  mentioned  above,  the  Geary  Square  business  district  is  sur- 
rounded by  housing,  ranging  from  single  family  detached  homes  to 
multi -family  apartment  buildings. Of  the  11 ,878  year-round  dwelling 
units  in  Hyde  Park  in  197C,  6,343  (54%)  were  owner-occupied; 
5,272  (44%)  were  renter  occupied,  and  263  (2%)  were  vacant. 
Approximately  2,000  dwelling  units  are  located  in  the  census 
tract  area  (1403)  containing  Cleary  Square—of  which  slightly 
more  than  half  are  owner- occupied. 

"  \ . 

There  £^s_319  assisted  housing  units  for  the  elderly  in   *:  '■'—■.-'. 
Hyde  Park  with  a  current  waiting  list  of  more  than  450  households. 
In  addition,  there  are  202  public  housing  units  for  families  with 
more  than  240  applicants  waiting  for  placement. 
Undoubtedly,  there  is  a  substantial  unmet  need  for  public  housing 
in  Hyde  Park  as  in  other  areas  of  the  city.  Additionally,  the 
future  housing  needs  of  middle-income  families  presently  living 
in  Hyde  Park,  or  those  who  may  relocate  there  in  the  future, 
may  not  be  met  as  increased  acquisition  and  financing  cost  con- 
tinue to  escalate,  pricing  buyers  and  renters  out  of  the  "open" 
housing  market. 

Within  this  local  housing  market  there  is  an  opportunity  for 
new  residential  development  close  to  the  Cleary  Square  business 
district.  Although  available  land  area  will  be  a  limiting  factor 
in  an>  type  of  housing  devel orient  (and  particularly  inhibiting 
for  fer^iy  >-')u.- ••"••) ,  d~  <?lcp~;ent  of  high  density  housing  near 
Cleary  Square  will  help  alleviate  pressing  so.ia'i  need  as  well 
as  provide  ■ncrsesed  pedestrian  traffic  through  the  business 
district  and  a  road'-  :?arket  for  area  retailers. 
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FUTURE  MARKET  POTENTIALS  AND 
PROGRAM  RECOMMENDATIONS 


Succintly  stated,  the  future  development  and  revitalization  of 
Cleary  Square  will  be  constrained  by  "he  absence  of  strong  market  potentials 
for  new  commercial  facilities  in  the  district: 

—  Office  space  needs  in  the  area  appear  confined  to  professional 
services  for  the  local  population.  With  limited  future  population 
grcwtn  prospects  for  Hyde  ^ark,  there  is  little  reason  to  anticipate 
future  additional  office  space  demand  at  a  level  which  will 
support  significant  amount  of  additional  office  facilities  in  the 
Square. 

--  Expansion  of  retailing  space  in  Cleary  Square  will  be  inhibited  by 
the  physica5  "hmir.stions  of  the  area.  Although  central  to  a  reason- 
ably r.ized  population  base,  the  Hyde  Park  business  district  has 
lost  a  considerable  share  of  its  market  to  larger  nearby  shopping 
centers  or,  the  periphery  c-f  its  trade  area.  This  competition  is 
expected  10  continue  to  constrain  the  Square's  expansion  of  retail 
trade  in  the  future.  However,  if  certain  actions, as  described 
below,  are  ta'<en,  the  Square  has  reasonable  prospects  for 
stabilizing  declining  sales  trends  and  retaining  its  traditional 
locally-oriented  retail  trace. 

—  Housing,  on  the  other  hand,  offers  immediate  opportunities 

for  new  development  in  the  Cleary  Square  area.  There  is  an  identi- 
fiable need  for  additional  housing  in  the  ^yde   Park  neighborhood, 
particularly  for  low/moderate  income  families  and  the  elderly. 
Overall,  it  is  anticipated  thai  up  to  200  units  of  publicly- 
sponsored  elcerly  housing  (anc  perhaps  mere  depending  on  the 
availability  of  sites  and  development  financing)  could  be  readily 
absorbed  in  the  Cleary  Square  area.  A" though  there  is  a  need  for 
family  housing,  it  is  recommended  that  the  majority  of  new  housing 
developed  in  the  Squc~e  be  oriented  towards  adult  tenants,  given 
the  relatively  rngh-densitv,  congested  anc  urban  character  of  the 
Cleary  Square  ered. 

Recommendations 

In  light;  uf  thes-  "urr^et  p"ospsc~s,  a  revitalization  Drogram  for  the 

Hyde  Park  communl  cy:s  Dus'Lits?  wjuir:  consist  of: 

I  -  Creator;  g~  2zVm~"J',±   physical  ?.->•  rotiiTient,  including  sufficient, 

well -located  parii-g  spaces. 

II  -  Encouraging  •.he  develoD-^  :,  of  p-^desTriar,  ('walk-in  trade")  generators 


Ill  -  Preserving  and  enhancing  the  personal  service  retail  environment 
of  the  Square. 

There  are  specific  actions  that  can  be  taken  by  both  public  agencies 
and  private  sector  interests  to  achieve  these  objectives,  as  discussed  below 
These  actions  are  multi -faceted  and  will  require  the  cooperation  of  city 
agencies,  individual  businessmen,  and  area  civic  organizations. 

I.  Creating  An  Attractive  Physical  Environment  --  Essential  to 
stabilizing  and  enhancing  the  present  competitive  position  of  the  Cleary 
Square  business  district  in  the  regional  marketplace  is  the  improvement  and 
upgrading  of  the  district's  physical  environment.  By  making  the  area 
more  attractive  to  both  shoppers  and  investors,  such  improvements  are  the 
first  step  in  a  revitalization  process— an  important  indication  of  community 
and  public  agency  commitment  to  the  local  commercial  district.  Specific 
recommended  steps  in  Cleary  Square  are: 

1.  Consolidating  the  existing  retail  core  to  achieve  a  more  identifia- 
ble business  center  in  the  area,  in  order  to  facilitate  shopper 
traffic  between  and  among  stores  in  the  Square.  In  the  absence  of 
market  prospects  for  expansion  of  retail  facilities  throughout 

the  area,  the  rather  extended  length  of  the  present  shopping 
"district"  is  unnecessary  and  counter-productive,  encouraging  shop- 
pers to  drive  to  a  single  store,  or  group  of  stores  rather  than 
"browse"  in  a  "shopping  center". 

2.  Providing  adequate  and  convenient  short-term  shopper  parking  at 
off-srreet  locations.  Much  of  the  present  off-street  parking  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  is  occupied  by  all -day  users  thereby 
limiting  turnover  parking  space  availability,  and  frustrating 
brief  stops  by  shoppers.  A  minimum  of  100  off-street  turnover 
parking  spaces,  in  close  proximity  to  area  shops,  is  recommended 
to  support  retailing  activities  of  Cleary  Square  merchants  and 
enhance  the  competitive  position  of  the  district. 

3.  Elimination  of  curbside  parking  on  River  Street  to  improve  traffic 
circulation  through  the  business  district  (once  off-street  parking 
is  provided).  At  present,  traffic  congestion  along  River  Street 
and  Hyde  Park  Avenue,  together  with  the  narrow  streets  and  bridge 
and  inefficient  street  layout,  inhibits  people  from  coming  to  the 
Square  area.  The  elimination  of  obstables  to  the  free  flow  of 
traffic  through  the  Square  is  not,  in  and  of  itself,  a  panacea  to 
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Hyde  Park's  congestion  problems,  but  it  does  address  and  partially 
alleviate  one  key  physical  limitation  to  the  Square's  future 
growth—namely,  its  inaccessibility. 

Providing  better  pedestrian  access  (crosswalk)  to  retail  facilities 
on  the  south  side  of  River  Street.  As  part  of  the  overall  effort 
to  improve  and  expand  parking  facilities  in  the  rear  of  stores 
or,  the  north  side  of  River  Street,  it  would  be  desirable  to  provide 
an  improved  visual  and  physical  link  between  the  parking  facility 
and  retail  stores  on  the  south  side  of  River  Street,  given  the 
absence  of  adequate  parking  facilities  in  this  section  of  the  Square. 


Mnally,  encourage  uniform  urban  design  standards  for  buildings 
ind  structures  tnrouqhout  the  business  district  including  sign 


5.  Fi 

ano  structures  throughout  the  business  district  including 
controls,  street  furniture,  landscaping,  etc.  These  esthetic 
improvements  would  include  both  public  improvements  and  a  program 
to  upgrade  and  improve  the  appearance  of  store  fronts  in  the 
district. 

While  improvements,  such  as  these,  cannot,  inand  of  themselves,  be 
expected  to  significantly  alter  business  trends  in  the  Square,  they  do 
create  a  more  attractive  appearance  which  will  directly  contribute  to  improving 
Cleary  Square's  competitive  position  in  the  regional  marketplace.  Some 
of  these  improvements  will  require  direct  action  by  the  City  (parking, 
crosswalk,  street  furniture,  etc.)  However,  storefront  upgrading  and  many 
streetscape  improvements  (i.e.  sign  controls)  will  require,  at  a  minimum, 
the  consent  of  individual  businessmen  and,  hopefully,  the  active  participa- 
tion of  the  community,  and  commitment  of  private  funds,  to  these  efforts. 

II.  Development  of  Pedestrian  Generators  —  Along  with  efforts  to  en- 
hance the  physical  environment  of  Cleary  Square,  actions  to  stabilize  and 
potentially  imorove  the  types  of  retailing  activity  taking  place  in  Cleary  Square 
should  be  undertaken.  Although  physical  changes  will  benefit  the  business 
district  over  the  short  ^"jn,  they  are  primarily  cosmetic  in  nature  and 
cannot  o^  the^seH'es  provide  the  longer  run  economic  stimulus  necessary  to 
stabilize  Hyde  Park's  commercial  activity. 

Two  principal  opportunities  exist  to  enhance  these  longer  term  market 
prospects  --  "to  generate  pedestrian  traffic" — in  the  Square.  These  in- 
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elude:  1.)  the  development  of  new  housing  proximate  to  the  business  dis- 
trict; and  2.)  diversification  of  the  retail  base  in  the  Square.  It  is 
unlikely  that  either  stimulus  will  occur  as  a  result  of  "normal"  market 
forces  (at  least  over  the  short  run).  Consequently,  cooperative  effort 
between  the  City,  MHFA,  the  Hyde  Park  Board  of  Trade  and  individual  business- 
men and  residents  will  be  necessary  to  directly  stimulate  shopper  traffic 
in  the  district.  Adult-oriented  housing  (particularly  elderly)  would  not  only 
alleviate  an  obvious  need  but  also  expand  the  size  of  the  area's  retail 
market,  though  it  should  be  noted  that  elderly  residents  tend  to  spend  less 
on  retail  items  than  families. 

The  second  means  of  stimulating  trade  in  Cleary  Square  is  to  encourage 
more  diversification  in  the  existing  inventory  of  retail  space.  Presently, 
the  Square  tends  to  be  overstored  and  unnecessarily  competitive  in  one  or 
two  types  of  outlets  (primarily  pharmacy  and  cosmetic  goods).  By  broadening 
the  scope  of  retailing  activity  in  the  Square— to  include,  for  example, 
a  family  shoe  story,  a_children's  apparel  outlet,  a .men's  clothing  store 
and  perhaps  a  restaurant  offering  evening  and  weekend  dining — residents, 
who  currently  shop  in  the  Square  would  tend  to  purchase  other  goods  in  the 
area  they  now  purchase  elsewhere,  and  residents  who  now  shop  infrequently  in 
the  area  may  reconsider  their  shopping  patterns,  and  hopefully  return  to 
stores  in  the  Square. 

Since  the  scope  of  services  for  this  study  does  not  allow  for  a 
detailed  examination  of  the  specific  market  potentials  for  individual 
store  types,  this  recommendation  is  not  a  prediction  of  what  will 
happen  so  much  as  an  indication  of  the  type  of  merchandising  strategy 
necessary  if  business  conditions  in  the  Square  are  to  be  stabilized  and 
potentially  enhanced.   At  present,  the  Square  lacks  diversity  in  types 
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of  goods  available  and,  on  the  other  hand,  has  too  many  drug/cosmetic/ 
discount  type  outlets.  This  should  change  if  the  Square  is  to  improve. 

mmmmmmmm  11  m 

III.  Preserving  and  enhancing  the  "small  business  environment  of 
Cleary  Square  --  To  a  certain  extent,  this  is  the  only  alternative 
that  exists,  given  the  absence  of  strong  market  forces  that  would  pro- 
vide large  scale  new  sales  potential.  This  recommendation  is  also  made, 
however,  in  a  very  positive  sense.  The  essential  uniqueness  and,  hence, 
contribution  to  the  Hyde  Park  community,  of  the  Cleary  Square  business 
district  is  its  composition  of  small,  owner-operated,  family  businesses. 

Although  inroads  by  large  regional  malls  and  chain  stores  have  been 
made  in  recent  years,  there  are  a  number  of  smaller  businesses  which  are 
intimately  connected  to  the  social  fabric  of  the  Hyde  Park  community.  To 
a  large  extent,  these  businesses  depend  not  only  on  the  goods  sold,  but  on 
the  service  provided  for  customer  loyalty.  To  preserve  this  scale  of 
retailing  in  Hyde  Park,  certain  actions  in  addition  to  those  previously 
mentioned  need  to  be  implemented  such  as  a  business  counseling  for 
individual  proprietors,  to  strengthen  the  individual  retailer's  ability  to 
compete  effectively  in  the  marketplace.  Such  assistance  is  available  from 
such  organizations  as  SCORE  (Service  Corps  of  Retired  Executives)  or 
graduate  business  schools  in  the  Boston  area,  and  can  be  supplemented  by 
Board  of  Trade  efforts  to  attract  knowledgeable  guest  speakers  to 
regular  meetings. 

Another  key  program  would  be  a  cooperative  promotional  campaign 
by  Cleary  Square  merchants,  selling  the  theme,  "Cleary  Square,  where  you 
do  business  with  friends. ..etc.".  By  pooling  resources,  local  merchants 
could  become  more  visible  as  a  group  in  competing  against  surrounding 
shopping  locations,  instead  of  spending  these  resources  competing  solely 
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against  each  other. 


In  summary,  it  is  recommended  that  efforts  to  revitalize  Cleary 
Square  recognize  the  physical  and  market  limitations  of  the  Square,  and   ^ 
work  within  these— rather  than  seeking  major,  and  probably  unrealistic, 
change.  Specific  and  limited  public  and  private  sector  investment  in 
"physical  improvements,  together  with  adoption  by  interested  parties  of 
a  realistic  marketing  strategy  for  the  Square's  future  business  activities, 
are  more  likely  to  generate  relatively  swift  returns  than  more  grandiose, 
but  long  term  and  uncertain,  ideas  which  ignore  the  immediate  problems 
described  above. 

*  *         *'  i 

The  Appendix  documents  the  socio-economic  data  analyzed  for  purposes 
of  this  analysis. 
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Area 


POPULATION  TRENDS 
HYDE  PARK  AND  ENVIRONS 
1960  -  1970 


Average  Annual  Change 


I960  -  1970 


1960 


1970 


Number 


Percent 


Hyde  Park 

33,123 

38,264 

514 

1.6% 

Mattapan 

32,268 

34,154 

189 

0.6% 

Roslindale 

30,178 

31,992 
*           i 

181 

k 

0.6% 

Dedham  Town 

23,869 

26,938 

307 

1.3% 

Milton  Town 

26,375 

27,190 

82 

(.   0.3% 

City  of  Boston 

697,197 

641,071 

-5,612 

-  0.8% 

Source:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census:  I960;  1970;  Gladstone  Associates 
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HOUSEHOLD  TRENDS 
HYDE  PARK  AND  ENVIRONS 
1960  -  1970 


J 


Area 

Hyde  Park 
Mattapan 
Roslindale 

Dedham  Town 
Milton  Town 

City  of  Boston 


1960 


224,432 


1970 


Average  Annual  Change 
1960  -  1970 


Number 


217,622 


-  681 


Percent 


9,050 

11,615 

257 

2.8% 

9,491 

10,793 

130 

1.4% 

8,839 

* 

10,961 

* 

212 

2.4% 

6,608 

7,669 

106 

1.6% 

7,396 

* 

7,937 

* 

54 

0.7% 

0.3% 


Source:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census:  1960;  1970;  Gladstone  Associates 
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HOUSEHOLD  SIZE  TRENDS 

HYDE  PARK  AND  ENVIRONS 
1960  -  1970 


Area 

Hyde  Park 

Mattapan 

Roslindale 

Dedham  Town 
Milton  Town 

City  of  Boston 


1960 


1970 


(Persons  Per  Household) 


Percent  Change 
1960  -  1970 


3.63 

3.27 

-  9.95? 

3.31 

3.18 

-  3.9% 

3.42 

• 

3.17 

* 

-  7.3% 

3.57 

3.48 

-  2.5% 

3.49 

* 

3.34 

* 

-  4.3% 

2.93 


2.77 


-  5.5% 


Source:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1960;  1970;  Gladstone  Associates 
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POPULATION  ESTIMATES  AND  PROJECTIONS 


HYDE 

PARK  AND 
1970  - 

ENVIRONS 
1980 

1970 

1975 

1980 

Average  Annual  Change 
1970  -  1980 

Area 

Number 

Percent 

Hyde  Park 

38,264 

39,450 

40,610 

235 

0.6% 

Mattapan 

34,154 

34,170 

34,185 

3 

— 

Roslindale 

31,992 

* 

32,140 

32,290 

* 

30 

— — 

Dedham 

26,938 

26,500 

26,000 

-  94 

-  0.3% 

Milton 

27,190 

* 

28,600 

30,000 

* 

281 

1.0% 

City  of  Boston 

639,803 

656,110 

672,420 

3,262 

0.5% 

Source:  1970  data:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census 

1975-1980  data  (Hyde  Park,  Mattapan,  Roslindale,  City  of  Boston): 
Boston  Redevelopment  Authority,  Research  Department  (6/1/74) 
1975-1980  data  (Dedham,  Milton):  Central  Transportation  Planning 
Staff  (CTPS);  Gladstone  Associates 
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Area 


HOUSEHOLD  ESTIMATES  AND  PROJECTIONS 
HYDE  PARK  AND  ENVIRONS 


1970 


1970  -  1980 


1975 


1980 


Average  Annual  Change 


970  -  1980 


Number 


Percent 


Hyde  Park 

11,615 

12,200 

12,700 

108 

0.9% 

Mattapan 

10,793 

11,025 

11,250 

46 

0.4% 

Roslindale 

10,961 

* 

11,075 

11,150 
* 

19 

0.2% 

Dedham 

7,669 

7,595 

7,515 

-     15 

-  0.2% 

Milton 

7,937 

* 

8,420 

8,900 
* 

96 

1.2% 

City  of  Boston 

217,622 

224,700 

231,900 

1,428 

0.6% 

Source:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  -  1970;  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  (BRA) 
Research  Department:  1975-1980  growth  rates  for  Hyde  Park,  Mattapan, 
Roslindale,  City  of  Boston;  Central  Transportation  Planning  Staff 
(CTPS):  1975-1980  forecast  for  Dedham  and  Milton;  Gladstone  Associates 
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1/ 


Area 

Hyde  Park  -' 

2/ 

Mattapan— 

2/ 
Roslindale— 


Dedham  Town 
Milton  Town 


MEDIAN  HOUSEHOLD  INCOME  TRENDS-7 
HYDE  PARK  AND  ENVIRONS 
1960  -  1970 


1960 


1970 


Average  Annual  Change 
"    1960-1970 


Number 


Percent 


$10,311 

$12,782 

$  247 

2.4% 

$   9,902 

$10,782 

$     88 

0.9% 

$10,712 

$10,984 

$     27 

0.3% 

• 

* 

$11,372 

$14,971 

$  360 

3.2% 

$12,757 

$16,476 

$   372 

2.9% 

1/  In  constant  1974  dollars 

1/    Weighted  average  of  component  census  tracts 

Source:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census;  1960;1970;  Gladstone  Associates 
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MFDTAN  HOUSEHOLD  INCOME  FORECASTS 
HYDE  PARK  AND  ENVIRONS 
1970  -  1980 


Median  Annual 


Area 

Hyde  Park 
Mattapan 
Roslindale 

Dedham 
Milton 


1/ 


Household  Income— 
T97S mU 


Average  Annual  Change 

1970  -~T98Q 
Number 


Percent 


$12,782 

$15,850 

$307 

2.4% 

$10,782 

$13,580 

$280 

2.6% 

$10,984 

$13,400                  $242 

2.2% 

$14,971 

$18,500 

$353 

2.3% 

$16,476 

$20,500 

$402 

"    2.4% 

1/  In  constant  1974  dollars 

Sorce:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  -  1970;  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority 

Research  Department;  Central  Transportation  Planning  Staff;  Gladstone 
Associates. 
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POPULATION  TRENDS 


HYDE 

PARK 

1960 

-  1970 

Census  Tract— 

Number  of 
1960 

11,802 

Persons 
1970 

14,963 

Average  Annual   Change 
1960  -  1970 

Number 
316 

Percent 

1401 

2.7% 

1402 

9,037 

9,688 

65 

0.7% 

1403^ 

6,057 

6,253 

20 

0.3% 

1404 

6,227 

7,360 

113 

1.8% 

Total   Hyde  Park 

33,123 

38,264 

514 

1.6% 

V  1970  designations 

2/  Contains  Cleary  Square  business  district 

Source:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census:  1960;  1970;  Gladstone  Associates 
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HOUSEHOLD  TRENDS 


HYDE 

PARK 

1960 

-  1970 

Census  Tracts- 

Number  of  Households 
1960                  1970 

3,256                4,493 

Average  Annual 
1960  -  19 
Number 

124 

Change 
70 
Percent 

1401 

3.8% 

1402 

2,242 

2,781 

54 

2.4% 

1403^ 

1,743 

1,959 

22 

1.2% 

1404 

1,809 

2,382 

57 

3.2% 

Total  -  Hyde  Park 

9,050 

11,615 

257 

2.8% 

1/  1970  designations 

2/  Contains  CI eary  Square  business  district 

Sorce:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census:  1960;  1970;  Gladstone  Associates 
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AVERAGE  HOUSEHOLD  SIZE  TRENDS 


Census  Tracts- 

1401 

1402 

1403-' 

1404 


HYDE 

PARK 

1960  - 

-  1970 

Persons 

Per  Household 

I960 

iy/u 

3.61 

3.32 

4.00 

3.42 

3.41 

3.14 

3.44 

3.09 

Percent  Change 

1960  -  1970 

-  8.0% 

-14.5% 

-  7.9% 

-10.2% 

Average  -  Hyde  Park 


3.63 


3.27 


-  9.9% 


1/  1970  designations 

2/  Contains  Cleary  Square  business  district 

Source:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census:  1960;  1970;  Gladstone  Associates 
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MEDIAN  HOUSEHOLD  INCOME  TRENDS-' 


V 


HYDE  PARK 

1960  -  1970 

Census  Tracts 

y 

1960       1970 

Average  Annual  Change 

i960  -  1970 
Number        Percent 

1401 

$10,454     $12,635 

$218 

2.1% 

1402 

$10,327     $13,381 

$305 

2.9% 

1403— 7 

$  9,688     $12,290 

$260 

2.7% 

1404 

$10,637     $12,766 

$213 

2.0% 

Median  -  \ 

lyde  Park-/ 

$10,311     $12,782 

$247 

2.4% 

1/  In  constant  1974  dollars 

2/  1970  designations 

3/  Contains  Cleary  Square  business  district 

4/  Weighted  median 

Source:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census:  1960;  1970;  Gladstone  Associates 
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RETAIL  CHARACTERISTICS 
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INVENTORY  OF  MAJOR  RETAIL  FACILITIES 


CLEARY 

SQUARE 

FALL 

1975 

No.  of  Stores 

Estima 

i  ted 

Area-/ 

Type  of  Store 

S.F. 

t 

Distribution 

General  Merchandise 

Apparel 

Furniture  and  Furnishings 

7 
7 
2 

25,500 

13,100 

1,800 

S.F. 
S.F. 
S.F. 

18.4% 
9.4% 
1.3% 

Subtotal:  GAF 

16 

40,400 

S.F. 

29.1% 

Foodf' 
Drug-' 
Other 

9 

7 
3 

37,400 

33,400 

1,000 

S.F. 
S.F. 
S.F. 

27.0% 

24.1% 

0.7% 

Subtotal:  Convenience 

19 

71 ,800 

S.F. 

51.7% 

Eating  and  Drinking 

10 

13,000 

S.F. 

9.4% 

Personal  Services 

13 

7,000 

S.F. 

5.0% 

Hardware 

2 

3,500 

S.F. 

2.5% 

Vacant 

2 

3,000 

S.F. 

2.3% 

Total 

62 

138,700 

S.F. 

100.0% 

1/  Net  Selling  Area 

2/  Includes  Star  Market 

3/  Includes  Osco  Drug  and  Lowney  Pharmacy 

Source:  PSG  and  Gladstone  Associates  field  surveys. 
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re  Of  Trade 


4/ 


i  ry  Market  Area- 


5/ 


:dary  Market  Area- 


ta! Cleary  Square 
Market 


1/ 


ESTIMATED  RETAIL  EXPENDITURES-' 
CLEARY  SQUARE  TRADE  AREA 
1970  -  1980 


2/ 


Convenience  Goods— 
1975 


T97a 


T980 


$23.2  mil  $27.3  mil  $31  mil 
$18.0  mil  $21.3  mil  $25  mil 


Wo 


GAF  Goods-'' 


7975* 


1980 


$21  mil   $25  mil   $29  mil 


$41.2  mil  $48.6  mil  $56  mil    $21  mil   $25  mil   $29  mil 


■tated  in  constant  1974  dollars 

.'stimated  from  aggregate  household  income,  27.8%  of  which  is  spent  on  convenience 
food  &  drug)  items;  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Labor. 

[stimated  from  aggregate  household  income,  14.3%  of  which  is  spent  on  GAF 
general  merchandise,  apparel  and  furniture)  goods;  U.  S.  Dept  of  Labor. 

Jased  on  BRA  survey  of  Cleary  Square  business  conducted  in  1974,  and  GA  surveys 
:onducted  in  Fall,  1975,  primary  market  area  includes  following  sections  of 

fyde  Park: 

For  Convenience  Market 

Census  Tract  1401  75% 

1402  25% 

1403  100% 

1404  25% 

ncludes  the  following  sections  of  Hyde  Park: 

For  Convenience  Goods 


For  GAF  Market 

100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 


Census  Tract  1401 
1402 
1404 


25% 
75% 
75% 


tee:  1970  data  from  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census 
1975-1980  Boston  Redevelopment  Agency. 
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COMPETITIVE  RETAIL  CENTERS 
CLE ARY  SQUARE  TRADE  AREA 
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RETAIL  SALES  TRENDS 


1/ 


MILTON  AND 

DEDHAM,   MASS. 

_ 

1967 

-  1972 

Averaqe  Annu< 

il   Chanqe 
1967  -  1972 

1967 

1972 

Number 

Percent 

AM 

($000) 

AF  Goods-'' 

$68,391 

$94,243 

$5,170 

7.6% 

3/ 

onvenience  Goods— 

$18,625 

$24,717 

$1,218 

6.5% 

otal  Retail   Sales 

$123,028 

$168,098 

$9,014 

7.3% 

OH 

iAF  Goods^ 

$  1,025 

4/ 
$       800^ 

NA 

NA 

.onvemence  Goods— 

$   6,116 

$   5,854 

-$       52 

-  0.8% 

'otal   Retail  Sales 

$24,072 

$22,774 

-$     260 

-  1.0% 

In  constant  1974  dollars. 

Includes  General  Merchandise,  Apparel  and  Furniture/Furnishings 

Includes  Food  and  Drug 

Does  not  include  general  merchandise  (2  stores)  and  furniture  (3  stores)  - 
Confidentiality  limitations  on  data. 

rce:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  -  Census  of  Retail  Trade;  1967-1972; 
Gladstone  Associates 
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PUBLIC  HOUSING  INVENTORY 

HYDE  PARK,  MASS. 

FALL,  1975 


libl'ic  Housing 

Davison  Apartments 

Hassen  Apartments 

Fairmont  Apartments 
>FA  Housing 

Conway  Court  Apartments 

Rockingham  Glen 


Housing  Type 

Number  of  Units 

"Demand"^ 

Elderly 

48 

331 

Elderly 

100 

125 

Family 

202 

240 

Elderly 

28 

NA 

Elderly 

143 

NA 

Denotes  number  on  waiting  list 
jrce:  Boston  Housing  Authority;  Gladstone  Associates 
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NEIGHBORHOOD  DEFINITIONS  OF 


Area 
Hyde  Park 

Mattapan 


Roslindale 


CENSUS  TRACT  DESIGNATIONS 

HYDE  PARK  AND  ENVIRONS 

1960  -  1970 

Component  Census 

Tracts 

GA  Def 

inition 

BRA  Definitions 

1960 

1970 

1970 

Z-0002  (part) 

1401 

14oW 

Z-0001C 

1402 

1402 

Z-0001B 

1403 

1403 

Z-0001Z 

1404 

1404 

X-0005-B 

1002 

924-/ 

X-0005-C 

1003 

1001 

X-0006-C 

1009 

1002 

X-0006-B 

1010 

1003,, 
1009^ 

X-0006-A 

1011 

1010 

1011 

1101 

1102 

W-0003B 

1102 

1103 

W-0004A 

1103 

1104 

W-0004B 

1104 

1105,, 
1106J-7, 
1401-7 

W-0005 

1105 

W-0001-B 

1106 

1/  Includes  Block  Groups  1-7  only  which  contain  86%  of  the  population  in 
Census  Tract  1401 

II     Includes  Block  Groups  1,  2,  4  only  which  contain  62.9%  of  the  population  in 
Census  Tract  924 

3/  Includes  Block  Groups  3,  4,  5  only  which  contain  63.8%  of  the  population  in 
Census  Tract  1009. 

4/  Includes  Block  Groups  2-5  only  which  contain  72.4%  of  the  population  in 
Census  Tract  1106. 

5/  Includes  Block  Group  8  only  which  containst  14%  of  the  population  in 
Census  Tract  1401 

Source:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census:  1960,  1970;  Boston  Redevelopment 
Authority  (BRA). 
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I.   INTRODUCTION 

This  report  presents  findings  and  recommendations  of  a  reconnaissance- 
type  study  of  Cleary  Square  transportation  completed  in  September  of  1975. 

The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  identify  traffic  and  transportation 
problems  of  Cleary  Square  in  Hyde  Park,  and  then  to  propose  solutions 
for  those  problems.   Particular  emphasis  has  been  given  to  low  cost  improve- 
ments that  can  be  implemented  quickly. 

The  study  has  utilized  existing  data  to  the  maximum;  new  data  were 
only  required  to  document  parking  supply  and  utilization.  The  transportation 
study  was  also  closely  coordinated  with  the  land  use  and  economic  studies; 
measures  of  floor  space  and  land  use,  and  estimates  of  future  floor  space 
were  obtained  from  these  sources. 

The  remainder  of  this  introduction  discusses  transportation  objectives. 
In  Part  II  the  findings  of  the  study  are  given.   Part  III  consists  entirely 
of  specific  recommendations  for  immediate  action. 
Transportation  Objectives 

The  transportation  study  of  Cleary  Square  is  intended  to  achieve 
the  following  objectives: 

1 .   To  make  the  Cleary  Square  Shopping  Center  more 
accessible  to  shoppers  and  workers  by  improving 
the  fiow  of  traffic,  with  especial  attention  given 
to  access  to  and  from  parking  lots. 
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2.  To  increase  the  supply  of  off-street  parking  spaces 
so  that  more  shoppers  can  use  present  floor  space  and 

so  that  more  commercial  floor  space  can  be  built  if  that 
becomes  economically  desirable. 

3.  To  reserve  off-street  spaces  that  are  nearest  to 
stores  for  shoppers  and  to  increase  the  number  of  long- 
term  spaces  within  convenient  walking  distances  for 
employees. 

4.  To  reduce  congestion  on  Hyde  Park  Avenue  and  River  Street. 

5.  To  improve  the  quality  of  transit  service. 

0.   To  reduce  pedestrian  walking  distances  and  to  make 

walking  within  the  Cleary  Square  area  a  more  pleasant 
experience . 
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II.   FINDINGS  AND  OBSERVATIONS 

The  following  four  sections  report  on  the  consultant's  findings  in 
the  subject  areas  of  regional  transportation,  parking,  traffic  circulation, 
and  transit . 
A.   Relationship  of  Cleary  Square  to  Regional  Transportation 

From  a  regional  transportation  viewpoint,  Cleary  Square  is  in  a 

« 
stable  position  —  that  is,  it  is  not  expected  that  there  will  be  any  sudden 

increases  in  automobile  or  truck  traffic  in  the  forseeable  future.  This 
does  not  mean  that  there  are  no  problems;  the  problems  exist  and  have  been 
measured.   It  does  mean  that  problems  are  not  expected  to  increase  signif- 
icantly. 

One  reason  for  stability  is  that  the  Southwest  Expressway  project 
through  Hyde  Park  has  been  cancelled.  The  construction  of  the  Southwest 
Expressway  would  probably  have  relieved  Hyde  Park  Avenue,  but  it  would 
probably,  by  the  same  token,  have  increased  the  volume  of  east-west  traffic 
to  any  interchanges  within  Hyde  Park. 

A  second  reason  for  stability  is  that  Cleary  Square  is  fed  from  all 
directions  by  two-lane  roads  —  Hyde  Park  Avenue,  River  Street,  and  Fairmount 
Avenue.   Two-lane  roads  can  only  feed  so  much  traffic  into  Cleary  Square  -- 
generally  in  the  range  of  400-600  vehicles  per  hour.  At  present,  certain 
intersections  in  Cleary  Square  cannot  handle  these  loads  well,  and  there 
are  resulting  back-ups  of  traffic.   Studies  reported  later  in  this  text 
show  how  capacity  can  be  increased  to  reduce  these  problems.   But  with 
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inputs  limited,  it  is  not  expected  that  significant  increases  in  traffic 

will  occur. 

In  the  area  of  bus  and  rail  transportation,  Cleary  Square  has  fairly 

good  service.   Greater  capacity  could  be  provided  (if  demands  rise)  without 

extensive  fixed  capital  investment.   We  do  recommend  improvements  in  both 

bus  and  rail  terminal  facilities,  however;  these  are  specified  later  in 

the  report. 

In  conclusion,  Cleary  Square  because  of  its  geographic  position 

{ 

and  the  character  of  the  roads,  rail  lines  and  bus  lines  that  serve  it, 
will  not  be  faced  with  significant  external  traffic  or  transportation 
pressures  within  the  next  five  or  ten  years.   If  it  can  solve  its  internal 
transportation  problems  it  has  little  to  fear  from  the  outside. 
B.   Observations  on  Parking 

The  "parking  problem"  in  Cleary  Square  results  primarily  from  the.  lack 
of  available  spaces  for  the  short-term  parker  in  or  near  the  center  of  the 
business  district.  Most  parkers  attempt  to  park  as  close  as  possible  to 
their  destinations.  The  average _shopper  usually  parks  within  400  feet  of 
his  destination .  and  less  if  at  all  possible.   If  shoppers  have  to  walk 
too  far,  or  find  parking  unsafe  or  inconvenient,  they  will  go  elsewhere. 
To  alleviate  this  problem,  a  parking  program  should  be  implemented  that 
will  provide  Cleary  Square  with  adequate  parking  within  a  reasonable  walking 
distance  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  short-term  parker. 

Short-term  parkers  are  shoppers  and  persons  either  visiting  or  who  have 
personal  business  within  the  downtown  area.   Long-term  parkers,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  mostly  employees.   For  this  study,  any  parker  who  requires  a 
space  for  a  duration  of  three  hours  or  less  is  classified  as  a  short-term 
parker . 


To  determine  the  parking  needs  and  the  parking  supply  for  Cleary  Square, 
several  field  studies  were  conducted  in  September.  These  studies  included 
a  parking  inventory  and  a  parking  accumulation  study. 

1 .   Parking  Supply 

Within  the  Cleary  Square  impact  area,  there  are  a  total  of  882  parking 
spaces.  Of  these  882  spaces,  624  are  in  off-street  lots  and  258  are  curb 
or  on-street  parking  spaces. 

Table  1  gives  a  summary  of  the  numbers  of  public  on-street  spaces 
by  street  segment.   In  Table  2  off-street  parking  lots  are  characterized 
by  type  of  pavement,  condition,  parking  restrictions,  and  number  of 
spaces.  Parking  supply  locations  are  shown  in  Figure  1. 

The  following  observations  were  noted  during  the  parking  surveillance 
study  performed  on  September  12,  1975. 
Off-Street  Lots 

1.  Over  two-thirds  of  the  Cleary  Square  lots  (20  out  of 

29  lots)  contain  20  spaces  or  less.   (See  Table  2.)   Such  small 
lots  are  generally  inefficient  from  an  operational  viewpoint  -- 
that  is,  they  often  make  it  difficult  for  shoppers  to  get  in  and 
out,  and  some  shoppers  may  pass  by  a  lot  that  contains  vacant 
spaces  because  they  think  it  is  full. 

2.  Most  off-street  parking  spaces  are  poorly  paved;  only 
one-third  of  the  lots  in  good  condition. 

5.   Lighting  of  off-street  lots  is  poor. 
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TABLE   1 

Cleary  Square  Study  Area 
Public  On- Street  Parking  Summary 


Number  of 

Spacesl/ 

Street 

From 

To 

N/W 

S/E 

Total 

Hyde  Park  Avenue 

Everett  St. 

Winthrop  St. 

9 

5 

14 

Winthrop  St . 

River  St. 

3 

9 

12 

River  St. 

Pingree  St. 

17 

0 

17 

Pingree  St . 

Dana  St. 

4 

9 

13 

Harvard  Avenue 

Clay  St. 

Everett  St. 

9 

0 

9 

Everett  St. 

Winthrop  St. 

6 

0 

6 

Winthrop  St. 

River  St. 

0 

6 

6 

Central  Avenue 

Everett  St. 

Winthrop  St. 

9 

10 

19 

Winthrop  St. 

River  St. 

0 

12 

12 

Maple  Street 

River  St. 

Oak  St. 

8 

0 

8 

Davidson  Street 

Fairmount  Ave. 

100  feet 

4 

0 

4 

Pierce  Street 

Fairmount  Ave. 

100  feet 

0 

6 

6 

Everett  Street 

Hyde  Park  Ave. 

Harvard  Ave. 

11 

0 

11 

Harvard  Ave. 

Central  Ave. 

0 

14 

14 

Grant  Street 

Hyde  Park  Ave . 

End 

0 

3 

3 

Providence  Street 

Hyde  Park  Ave. 

End 

0 

3 

3 

Winthrop  Street 

Hyde  Park  Ave. 

Harvard  Ave. 

0 

0 

0 

Harvard  Ave. 

Central  Ave. 

9 

0 

9 

Central  Ave. 

River  St. 

0 

0 

0 

River  Street 

Gordon  Ave. 

Hyde  Park  Ave. 

6 

0 

6 

Hyde  Park  Ave. 

Harvard  Ave. 

18 

0 

18 

Harvard  Ave. 

Central  Ave. 

7 

0 

7 

Central  Ave. 

Webster  St. 

8 

14 

22 

Fairmount  Avenue 

River  St. 

Nott  St. 

17 

0 

17 

Oak  Street 

Hyde  Park  Ave. 

Maple  St. 

16 

0 

16 

Pingree  Street 

Hyde  Park  Ave. 

End 

3 

3 

6 

Total 

164 

94 

258 

1/  N/W  denotes  either  the  north  or  west  side  of  the  street, 
S/E  denotes  either  the  south  or  east  side  of  the  street, 
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Figure  1 
CLEARS  SQUARE  IMPACT  AREA 
PARKING  SUPPLY 
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4.  A  large  majority  of  the  off-street  lots  are  unattractive  and 
littered. 

5.  Many  convenient  off-street  spaces  near  retail  outlets  are 
being  used  for  all-day  parking,  thus  keeping  the  shopper  farther 
away  from  where  he  wants  to  go.  Over  50  percent  of  the  spaces  behind 
McCrory's  "5  $  10"  were  being  utilized  by  long-term  parkers . 

6..   The  surface  lot  behind  the  old  Top  Dollar  Market  is  presently 
greatly  under-utilized. 
Curb  Parking 

1.  Out  of  77  on-street  spaces  which  at  one  time  were  metered 
in  Cleary  Square,  only  19  still  have  meter  heads,  and  most  of 
these  are  broken. 

2.  As  a  result,  too  many  on-street  spaces  are  utilized  for 
long-term  parking  rather  than  the  short-term  use  for  which 
they  are  intended.  The  parking  survey  showed  that  50  percent 
of  the  on-street  spaces  were  utilized  by  parkers  for  longer 
than  three  hours . 

3.  During  the  period  of  maximum  accumulation,  approximately 
13  percent  of  all  on-street  parkers  were  parked  illegally. 

4.  Many  "No  Parking"  signs  are  either  missing  or  the  paint  has 
faded  to  a  point  where  these  signs  are  unclear  to  the  auto  driver. 
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The  results  of  the  parking  accumulation  study  are  summarized 
in  Table  3.   The  peak  accumulation  of  640  vehicles  occurred  between 
12:00  noon  and  1:00  P.M.  and  remained  at  a  high  utilization  rate  until 
about  3:30  P.M.  Of  these  640  parked  cars,  39  percent  were  parked  on-street 
and  61  percent  were  parked  in  off-street  lots. 

TABLE  3 

Summary  of  Parking  Characteristics 
During  Peak  Accumulation 

Parking  Spaces 
Curb       Lot      Total 

Parking  Supply 

Peak  Hour  Utilization 

Long-Term  Parkers 

Short-Term  Parkers 

2.   Parking  Demand 

Parking  dema.id  can  be  separated  into  two  distinct  groups  :   long-term 
and  short-term.   Long-term  parkers  generally  are  employees  while  short- 
term  parkers  are  usually  shoppers  and  patrons  of  service  establishments. 

Parking  demands  reflect  the  attraction  of  various  land  uses.   The  parking 
"generation"  of  a  particular  building  relates  to  its  floor  area.  However, 
demand  can  be  influenced  by  such  factors  as  availability  and  frequency  of 
public  transportation,  commercial  mix  of  stores,  shopper's  characteristics, 
;nul  the  locit  ion,  type,  and  size  of  offices  within  the  area. 
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624 

882 

251 

389 

640 

126 

246 

372 

125 

143 

278 

11 

To  estimate  the  potential  parking  demand  for  Cleary  Square,  a  pro- 
cedure which  applys  "parking  indices" —  required  parking  spaces  per  1,000 
square  feet  of  gross  floor  area  --  was  used.  This  process  is  summarized 
in  Table  4. 

TABLE  4 
Cleary  Square  Parking  Demand  Analysis 


Land  Use 


Gross 

1/ 

Parking 

Floor  Are 

*.a 

Parking 

Demand 

(1,000  sq. 

ft.) 

Indices2/ 

in  Spaces 

184 

1.3 

239 

22 

.5 

11 

S 

3.7 

30 

43 

1.5 

65 

27 

3.8 

103 

36 

2.6 

94 

16 

3.4 

54 

•  24 

1.6 

38 

Commercial 
Industrial 
Finance 

General  Offices 
Medical  Offices 
Public  Offices 
Post  Office 
YMCA 


Subtotal 


360 


1.8 


634 


1/ 
Schools       3/ 

Police  Station 


40 
50 


Total 


724 


Note: 

1. 

2. 


Gross  floor  area  estimates  were  provided  by  The  Planning  Services  Group. 

U.K.  Evans,  "Parking  Study  Applications",  Traffic  Quarterly,  April,  1963 
and  A.M.  Voorhees  and  Associates  "Traffic  and  Parking  Analysis  — 
Schenectady  Central  Business  District",  for  Schenectady,  N.Y.,  January  1970. 

Estimates  of  long-term  parking  demand  for  William  Barton  Rogers  Jr.  High 
School,  Most  Precious  Blood  School,  and  Police  Station  derived  from 
employment  data  and  field  observations. 


v> 
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Long-term  parking  demand  determined  from  field  studies  was  estimated 
at  572  spaces  (See  Table  3).  Therefore,  the  remaining  352  spaces  of  the 
total  724  spaces  calculated  in  Table  4  represents  an  estimate  of  the  potential 
short-term  demand.   In  order  to  compare  this  calculated  demand  to  the 
observed  short-term  parkers  (presented  in  Table  3) ,  the  short-term  accumulation 
of  278  vehicles  must  be  divided  by  a  factor  of  0.85.  This  is  to  allow  for 
vacancies  that  will  make  it  reasonably  easy  for  a  driver  to  find  a  vacant 
parking  space.  The  present  observed  short-term  accumulation,  then,  represents 
a  demand  for  327  parking  spaces.  This  observed  demand,  then,  is  a  reasonable 
check  against  the  calculated  demand  of  352  spaces. 

3.   Parking  Supply-Demand  Relationships 

In  the  preceding  two  sections,  estimates  of  the  existing  parking  supply 
and  demand  were  developed.   Since  the  supply  of  882  spaces  is  greater  than 
the  demand  of  724  spaces,  one  may  ask  what  then  is  the  parking  problem  in 
Cleary  Square? 

There  are  two  parts  to  the  problem.  First,  the  demand  for  short-term  spaces 
is  not  now  being  met  well  because  too  many  long-term  parkers  are  using  the 
spaces  nearest  to  the  River  Street  commercial  core.  Second,  the  anticipated 
redevelopment  and  improvement  of  buildings  in  Cleary  Square  will  increase 
demand  over  that  which  is  now  observed.  Therefore,  action  should  be  taken 
(a)  to  reserve  spaces  nearest  to  the  core  for  short-term  parkers,  and  (b) 
to  add  approximately  100  spaces  to  the  total  supply.   Tnese  100  spaces  will 
be  provided  by  the  City's  parking  facility  behind  the  Top  Dollar  property; 
that  land  area  is  now  so  poorly  developed  that  it  does  not  really  constitute 
an  effective  part  of  the  parking  supply. 


J 
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The  parking  recommendations  presented  in  Part  III-A  address  this  problem  and 
suggest  improvements  that  should  be  implemented  quickly. 
C.   Observations  on  Circulation 

Based  upon  traffic  data  furnished  by  the  City  of  Boston  and  the 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Transportation  and  Construction,  it  can  be 
concluded  that,  with  one  exception,  level  of  traffic  service  provided  by 

streets  in  Cleary  Square  is  acceptable.  Here  the  term  "acceptable"  means 

1/ 

Level  of  Service  C  as  defined  by  the  Highway  Capacity  Manual. 

The  traffic  data  that  were  provided  included  24-hour  volume  counts  on 
Hyde  Park  Avenue,  River  Street,  and  Truman  Highway  (see  Figure  2)  and 
peak-hour  turning  movement  counts  at  Everett  Square  and  Cleary  Square 
proper  (i.e.,  the  intersections  of  River  Street  and  Hyde  Park  Avenue).  (See 
Figures  3  and  4  . )   The  consultant's  observations  at-  other  intersections 
in  the  area  indicated  no  significant  bottlenecks,  and  generally  corroborate 
the  data  provided  by  the  City  and  the  State.  The  consultant  did  not  make 
any  peak  hour  counts  because  the  results  would  have  been  invalidated  by 
the  partial  closing  of  River  Street  Bridge  over  the   Penn    Central  tracks. 

The  exception  (mentioned  above)  is  the  intersection  of  River  Street 
and  Hyde  Park  Avenue.  The  peak  hour  traffic  volume  data  furnished  to  the 
consultant  indicate  that  east-bound  traffic  on  River  Street  is  operating 
at  Level  of  Service  E  and  south-bound  traffic  on  Hyde  Park  Avenue  is  operating 
at  Level  of  Service  D.   Both  conditions  are  unsatisfactory,  and  produce  back- 
ups of  traffic  and  unnecessary  delays  to  automobile  and  truck  drivers. 


1/  Definitions  oi'   Level  of  Service  are  presented  in  the  Appendix. 
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Accordingly,  our  efforts  at  making  traffic  improvements  in  Cleary  Square 
area  were  focussed  upon  the  intersection  of  Hyde  Park  Avenue  and  River  Street, 
Recommendations  on  improving  this  intersection  are  given  in  Part  III-B. 

A  study  of  a  one-way  street  system  in  the  Cleary  Square  area  was  made, 
but  such  a  system  would  probably  not  work.  For  a  report  on  that  study, 
see  Part  III-D. 


r 


Figure  2 
AVERAGE  DAILY  TRAFFIC  VOLUME 
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Data  Source:   Mass.  Dept.  of  Public  Works  s ,$^>\S  ^<0/  /££ 
Volume  Counts  ; 
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FIGURE  3 

PM  PEAK  HOUR  TRAFFIC  VOLUMES 
INTERSECTION  OF  RIVER  STREET  AND  HYDE 
PARK  AVENUE  (8/10/71 -Wednesday)  - 
(4:30-5:30  PM) 
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Planning  Engineering  and  Development  Section, 
Traffic  and  Parking  Department,  City  of  Boston. 
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FIGURE  3A 

PM  PEAK  HOUR  VOLUMES 
INTERSECTION  OF  WINTHROP  AVENUE, 
HYDE  PARK  AVENUE,  AND  GRANT  PLACE 
(4:00  -  5:00  PM) 
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NORTH 


SniIRcr;:   Planning  Engineering  and  Development  Section, 

Traffic  and  Parking  Department,  City  of  Boston. 
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FIGURE  4 

PM  PEAK  HOUR  TRAFFIC  VOLUMES 
INTERSECTION  OF  RIVER  STREET,  FAIRMOUNT 
AVENUE,  AND  CENTRAL  AVENUE 


SOUTH 


SOURCE 


Planning  Engineering  and  Development  Section, 
Traffic  and  Parking  Department,  City  of  Boston. 
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D.   Transit  Facts 

Cleary  Square  is  served  by  five  bus  lines  --  Numbers  24,  31,  32, 
33,  and  50.  The  schedules  for  these  lines  are  shown  in  Figure  5   and 
their  routes  are  mapped  in  Figure  6.  All  of  these  routes  move  passengers 
in  a  radial  direction,  into  and  out  from  the  center  of  Boston.  Connections 
with  rapid  transit  service  are  available  at  Mattapan  Square  and  the  Forest 
Hill  Station. 

Of  these  routes,  Number  32  has  the  highest  density  service,  with 
peak-hour  headways  of  10-12  minutes  on  Hyde  Park  Avenue.   Buses  southbound 
on  this  route  have  a  "far  side"  stop  in  front  of  the  former  Top  Dollar  Market. 
This  "far  side"  bus  stop,  coupled  with  the  present  diagonal  parking  on  the 
west  side  of  Hyde  Park  Avenue  between  River  Street  and  Pingree  Street, 
tends  to  reduce  the  capacity  of  Hyde  Park  Avenue  at  that  point.  A 
recommendation  dealing  with  this  situation  is  given  in  Part  III-C. 

No  bus  shelters  are  provided  in  Cleary  Square  for  transit  passengers 
waiting  for  their  buses.  A  recommendation  dealing  with  this  situation  is 
given  in  Part  III-C. 

The  Hyde  Park  railroad  station  currently  is  used  by  three  commuter  trains 
per  day  in  each  direction  --  three  inbound  at  7:08,  7:53  and  8:28  A.M.  and  three 
outbound,  arriving  at  4:35,  5:40  and  9:45  P.M.  The  results  of  a  field  study 
conducted  on  September  12,  1975  showed  107  commuters  utilized  the  three  inbound 
trains.  Of  these  107  commuters,  20,  60,  and  27  commuters  used  the  7:08,  7:55, 
and  8:28  A.M.  trains,  respectively.  This  number  of  passengers  probably  would 
not  justify  the  construction  of  high-level  station  platforms.  However,  the 
general  maintenance,  cleanliness,  and  appearance  of  the  passenger  platforms 
is  poor  :itul  could  be  improved  substantially  at  low  cost. 
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The  improvement  of  the  station  could  be  tied  in  with  the  construction 
of  a  major  parking  lot  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Hyde  Park  Avenue  and 
River  Street . 
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III.   RECOMMENDATIONS 

A.   Parking  Recommendations 

The  Cleary  Square  revitalization  plan,  will  have  a  marked  impact  on 
parking  supply  and  demand  in  this  area.  This  plan  will  replace  some  existing 
parking  surface  lots  as  well  as  generate  additional  demand  for  parking. 
Therefore,  a  parking  program  must  be  developed  which  will  meet  the  future 
demand  generated  by  new  or  improved  land  use  utilization. 

The  recommendations  presented  in  this  section  were  developed  in  close 
accord  with  the  recommendations  from  the  land  use  and  economic  studies. 

On-street  Parking  Recommendations 

1 .  It  is  recommended  that  all  missing  and  defective  on-street 
parking  meters  be  replaced  immediately,  and  that  a  regular 
inspection  and  replacement  program  be  instituted. 

2.  It  is  recommended  that  police  surveillance  of  meter 
reading  be  intensified  so  that  on-street  parking  spaces 
are,  in  fact,  used  by  short-term  parkers  and  not  be  long- 
term  parkers. 

3.  It  is  recommended  that  all  on-street  areas  where  parking  is 
prohibited  or  restricted  be  clearly  identified  by  both  curb 
markings  and  posted  signs. 

4.  It  is  recommended  that  the  following  "no  parking"  restrictions 
be  removed  to  add  to  the  on-street  parking  supply. 
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Harvard  Avenue,  west  side,  between  Winthrop  Street  and 

River  Street . 

River  Street,  west  side,  between  Winthrop  Street  and 

Way  Street . 
5.   It  is  recommended  that  the  following  on-street  parking 
spaces  be  removed  to  reduce  traffic  congestion: 

Hyde  Park  Avenue,  west  side,  between  Providence  Street 

and  River  Street . 
Off-street  Parking  Recommendations 

1.  It  is  recommended  that  existing  parking  lots,  to  the  maximum 
extent  feasible : 

a.  be  paved  and  adequately  drained. 

b.  be  maintained  with  clear  paint  markings. 

c.  be  kept  clean  and  (in  snow  season)  plowed. 

d.  be  lighted  at  night. 

e.  be  attractively  landscaped. 

2.  Consolidation  is  recommended  of  those  surface  lots  located  on 

both  sides  of  Winthrop  Street  between  Hyde  Park  Avenue  and 

Harvard  Avenue  into  a  single  surface  lot  by  closing  Winthrop 

Street  to  through  traffic.  This  would  increase  the  supply  of 

parking  with  minimal  adverse  effects  on  existing  traffic 

1/  ' 

patterns  within  the  Cleary  Square  area. 


1/  Ultimately,  the  residential  units  north  of  the  city  lot  on  the  northeast 
corner  of  Winthrop  Street  and  Harvard  Avenue  should  be  acquired  for 
construction  of  a  new  surface  lot  of  approximately  50  additional  spaces. 
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It  is  recommended  that  the  supply  of  long-term  off-street  parking 
spaces  be  increased  substantially.  At  present,  core  parking 
spaces  are  almost  completely  utilized,  with  a  high  proportion 
of  long-term  parkers  using  spaces  that  should  be  reserved  for 
shoppers,  who  are  short-term  parkers,  thus  forcing  shoppers 
destined  for  the  core  area  to  park  outside  the  core  —  or  to 
shop  elsewhere. 

a.  At  least  100  spaces  should  be  added  to  the  effective 
off-street  parking  supply  in  1976,  with  more  to  be  provided 
later  if  future  utilization  of  the  total  supply  continues 

at  a  high  rate.  It  is  understood  that  these  100  spaces  will 
be  provided  by  the  City,  improving  the  area  behind  the 
Top  Dollar  property. 

b.  New  spaces  should  be  located  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
shopping  core  --  that  is,  stores  and  offices  on  River 
Street  between  Hyde  Park  Avenue  and  Central  Avenue. 

c.  Spaces  nearest  the  shopping  core  should  be  signed  or 
metered  in  such  fashion  as  to  prevent  their  being  used  for 
long-term  parking. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  following  improvements  to  the  off- 
street  parking  supply  be  implemented  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible. 

a.   The  recent  acquisition  of  the  Top  Dollar  Market  property  by  the 
City  and  its  arrangements  for  some  of  the  vacant  land  adjacent 
to  the  Penn  Central  right-of-way  to  Dana  Avenue  will  shortly 
result  in  the  construction  of  a  park  and  a  surface  parking 
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lot.  Funding  may  be  available  from  Federal  sources,  such 
as  UMTA,  for  additional  projects  which  will  enhance  rapid  transit 
ridership  and  coordinate  public  transit  intermodal  transfers. 
Presently,  the  majority  of  this  land  is  vacant  and  should  be 
more  fully  utilized.  But  due  to  the  unattractive,  poorly 
paved,  littered  condition  of  this  area,  very  few  parkers  use 
this  lot. 

b.  Acquisition  of  the  vacant  lot  on  the  northeast  corner  of 
Winthrop  and  Central  Streets  for  a  surface  lot  which  will 
provide  needed  parking  for  the  employees  and  visitors  to 
the  Hyde  Park  Little  City  Hall,  Robert  White  Health  Unit, 
and  the  YMCA. 

c.  It  is  recommended  that  presently  contiguous  parking  lots,  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible,  be  consolidated  under  single  ownership 
or  management  for  the  purposes  of  planning  layouts,  paving, 
lighting,  cleaning,  plowing,  and  landscaping.   Larger  lots 

are  generally  more  efficient  in  terms  of  utilization  and 
customer  satisfaction.   It  may  be  desirable  to  consider  the 
creation  of  a  single  parking  authority  to  manage  most  of  the 
lots  in  the  Cleary  Square  core  area."  Likely  candidates 
for  consolidation  include: 

Lots  behind  and  near  the  Hyde  Park  police  station. 

Severn  1  small  surface  lots  located  behind  the  Hyde 

I'ark  Co-op  Bank,  east  of  Hverett  Square. 
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d.   Acquisition  of  property  on  the  west  side  of  Fairmount 

Avenue;  this  area  now  has  inadequate  parking.  If  this  area 
is  redeveloped  as  planned,  into  a  high-rise  residential 
housing  complex,  garage  parking  should  be  provided  and 
free  from  restrictions. 
5.   If  none  of  the  aforementioned  recommendations  can  be  implemented, 
a  feasibility  study  of  constructing  a  multi-level  garage  on  the 
existing  city  lot  located  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Harvard 
Avenue  and  Winthrop  Street  would  be  warranted. 
B.   Circulation  Recommendations 

Our  preliminary  investigations  were  made  at  a  time  when  abnormal 
traffic  patterns  existed,  caused  by  the  re-construction  of  the  River  Street 
Bridge  overpassing  the  Penn  Central  railroad  tracks.  Because  of  this 
factor  and  the  limited  time  available  for  this  project,  our  recommendations 
on  circulation  in  the  Cleary  Square  area  are  based  upon  traffic  volume  and 
peak-hour  intersection  counts  made  available  to  us  by  the  City  and  the  State 
1.   Increase  the  intersection  capacity  of  River  Street  and  Hyde 
Park  Avenue  by  taking  the  following  steps,  in  priority  order, 
a.   Widen  the  eastbound  approach  of  River  Street  to  two  lanes 
between  the  Penn  Central  right-of-way  and  Hyde  Park 
Avenue.  This  may  be  accomplished  either  by  the  elimination 
of  on-street  parking  on  the  north  side  of  River  Street  or 
by  the  acquisition  of  10-12  feet  of  the  former  Top  Dollar 
Market  property. 


Property  Of" 
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b.  Elimination  of  parking  on  the  west  side  of  Hyde  Park 
Avenue  between  Providence  and  River  Streets. 

c.  Establishment  of  separate  turning  lanes  to  accommodate 
the  heavy  left-  and  right-turning  movements  between  the 
eastbound  approach  of  River  Street  and  the  southbound 
approach  of  Hyde  Park  Avenue. 

d.  Complete  delineation  of  all  allowable  traffic  movements 
in  the  intersection  by  lane  markings,  turning  control 
arrows,  pedestrian  walkways,  and  overhead  traffic  signs. 

e.  Undertake  a  special  traffic 'engineering  study  of  the  inter- 
section to  consider  installation  of  overhead  traffic  control 
signals  with  the  capability  of  providing  separate  signal 
phases  (such  as  leading  or  lagging  green  left-turn  signal 
phases) . 

f .  Relocation  or  separation  of  local  transit  bus  stops  away 
from  the  intersection.  One  method  of  separating  local 
buses  from  conflicting  with  through  traffic  would  be  the 
placement  of  a  small  concrete  divider  between  the  two . 
Field  observations  verified  that  local  bus  traffic  movements 
are  presently  having  adverse  effects  on  the  overall  capacity 
of  the  intersection.  See  Part  III-C  below. 

C.   Transit  and  Rail  Terminal  Recommendations 

The  following  recommendations  are  made  regarding  transit  service  in 
Cleary  Square. 

1.   Construct  bus  shelters  to  protect  transit  passengers  during 

inclement  weather.  The  exact  number  and  location  would  require 
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special  study;  but  a  minimum  of  two  should  be  built,  one  each 
in  Cleary  Square  and  Everett  Square.   Investigation  may  disclose 
the  need  for  an  additional  two . 

2.  A  "far  side"  bus  bay  should  be  constructed  on  the  west  side  of 
Hyde  Park  Avenue  just  south  of  River  Street.  Some  of  the  Top 
Dollar  property  should  be  acquired  to  provide  space  for  this 
bus  bay,  out  of  the  stream  of  traffic. 

3.  All  bus  stops  must  be  delineated  clearly.  As  of  September  12,  1975, 
the  majority  of  the  No-Parking  -  Bus  Stop  signs  are  illegible  or 
unmarked.  Curb  markings  should  also  be  brightly  painted  to 
clearly  identify  No  Parking  zones. 

4.  If  at  all  possible,  local  buses  stopping  on  the  east  side  of 
Hyde  Park  Avenue  just  south  of  River  Street  should  be  physically 
separated  from  northbound  through  traffic.  Construction  of  a 
small  concrete  divider  would  be  one  method  of  accomplishing  this 
objective. 

5.  Construction  of  a  rapid  transit  parking  area  for  commuters, 
located  adjacent  to  the  Penn  Central  Cleary  Square  platform 
station.  This  lot  must  be  well -lighted  and  policed  to  minimize 
vandalism.  Funding  for  the  lot  may  be  available  from  Federal 
sources ,  such  as  UMTA. 

6.  Feasibility  study  on  the  development  of  a  bus  terminal  located 

at  the  rear  of  the  former  Top  Dollar  property,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 

rapid  transit  platform  mentioned  above,  would  replace  the  existing 
bus  stops  on  Hyde  Park  Avenue,  and  greatly  help  relieve  congestion 
at  Cleary  Square. 
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D.   One-Way  Street  System. 

The  possibility  of  improving  traffic  flow  in  the  Cleary  Square  area  by 
creating  pairs  of  one-way  streets  was  investigated.  Since  the  layout  of 
north-south  streets  makes  it  impossible  to  create  a  "couple"  in  that  direction, 
the  investigation  focussed  on  an  east-west  pair:  River  Street  east-bound 

r  (between  Hyde  Park  Avenue  and  Everett  Square)  and  Winthrop  Street  west -bound 
(between  River  Street  and  Hyde  Park  Avenue) . 
While  the  investigation  can  only  be  considered  preliminary  (because 
of  the  careful  engineering,  sight-distance,  and  turning  movement  studies  that 
would  have  to  be  made  to  reach  a  definitive  result) ,  the  weight  of  evidence 
indicates  that  it  would  be  undesirable  to  create  such  a  one-way  pair,  for 
the  following  reasons. 

1.  Most  west -bound  River  Street  traffic  from  Fairmount  Avenue 
would  be  forced  out  of  its  way. 

2.  Most  west -bound  River  Street  traffic  coming  from  Mattapan  Square 
and  from  Fairmount  Avenue  would  be  added  to  south-bound  Hyde 
Park  Avenue  traffic  in  front  of  the  Police  Station.  This  would 
increase  traffic  congestion  on  Hyde  Park  Avenue. 

3.  River  Street  traffic  coming  from  the  Mattapan  Square  area  would 
have  to  go  up  a  short,  steep  rise  on  Winthrop  Street  into  its 
intersection  with  Central  Street.  Sight -distances  coming  into 
this  intersection  are  poor,  and  in  winter  the  driving  conditions 
would  be  hazardous. 

4.  More  through  traffic  would  use  Winthrop  Street  than  at  present, 
and  this  traffic  would  conflict  with  cars  coming  in  and  out  of 
parking  lots. 
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5.   Traffic  from  Fainnount  Avenue  going  west  would  use  Central 
Street,  increasing  the  complexity  of  turning  movements  in 
Everett  Square. 
Since  the  traffic  problems  in  Cleary  Square  are  primarily  at  the 
intersection  of  Hyde  Park  Avenue  and  River  Street,  and  since  creating  a 
one-way  pair  would  make  these  conditions  worse  rather  than  better,  the 
weight  of  evidence  indicates  that  it  would  be  undesirable  to  create  such  a 
one-way  pair. 
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APPENDIX 

LEVELS  OF  SERVICE 

Level  of  service  A  describes  a  condition  of  free  flow,  with  low 
volumes  and  high  speeds.  Traffic  density  is  low,  with  speeds  controlled 
by  driver  desires,  speed  limits,  and  physical  roadway  conditions.  There 
is  little  or  no  restriction  in  maneuverability  due  to  the  presence  of 
other  vehicles,  and  drivers  can  maintain  their  desired  speeds  with  little 
or  no  delay. 

Level  of  service  B  is  the  zone  of  stable  flow,  with  operating  speeds 
beginning  to  be  restricted  somewhat  by  traffic  conditions.  Dri\  -;rs  still 
have  reasonable  freedom  to  select  their  speed  and  lane  of  operation.  Re- 
ductions in  speed  are  not  unreasonable,  with  a  low  probability  of  traffic 
flow  being  restricted.  The  lower  limit  (lowest  speed,  highest  volume)  of 
this  level  of  service  has  been  associated  with  service  volumes  used  in 
the  design  of  rural  highways. 

Level  of  service  C  is  still  in  the  zone  of  stable  flow,  but  speeds 
and  maneuverability  are  more  closely  controlled  by  the  higher  volumes. 
Most  of  the  drivers  are  restricted  in  their  freedom  to  select  their  own 
speed,  change  lanes,  or  pass.  A  relatively  satisfactory  operating  speed 
is  still  obtained,  with  service  volumes  perhaps  suitable  for  urban  design 
practice. 

Level  of  service  D  approaches  unstable  flow,  with  tolerable  operat- 
ing speeds  being  maintained  though  considerably  affected  by  changes  in 
operating  conditions.   Fluctuations  in  volume  and  temporary  restrictions 
to  flow  may  cause  substantial  drops  in  operating  speeds.  Drivers  have 
little  freedom  to  maneuver,  and  comfort  and  convenience  are  low,  but 
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conditions  can  be  tolerated  for  short  periods  of  time. 

Level  of  service  E  cannot  be  described  by  speed  alone,  but  repres- 
ents operations  at  even  lower  operating  speeds  than  in  level  D,  with 
volumes  at  or  near  the  capacity  of  the  highway.  Flow  is  unstable,  and 
there  may  be  stoppages  of  momentary  duration. 

Level  of  service  F  describes  forced  flow  operation  at  low  speeds, 
where  volumes  are  below  capacity.  These  conditions  usually  result  from 
queues  of  vehicles  backing  up  from  a  restriction  downstream.  The  section 
under  study  will  be  serving  as  a  storage  area  during  parts  or  all  of  the 
peak  hour.  Speeds  are  reduced  substantially  and  stoppages  may  occur 
for  short  or  long  periods  of  time  because  of  the  downstream  congestion. 
In  the  extreme,  both  speed  and  volume  can  drop  to  zero. 


Source:  Highway  Research  Board,  Highway  Capacity  Manual-1965,  Special 
Report  87,  pages  80-81. 
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PREFACE 


The  Boston  Plan  was  originally  written  in  August  of  1977.  This 
document  represents  the  overall  plan  for  Hyde  Park.  It  is  a 
blueprint  for  action  and  it  identifies  activities  that  the  City 
will  pursue  over  the  short  and  long  term  life  of  the  Plan. 


The  Boston  Plan  is  not  engraved  in  stone.  Instead  it  is  a  plan 
that  reflects  Boston's  own  urban  strategy  and  it  attempts  to  deal 
with  the  significant  opportunities  that  this  City  faces  in  four 
neighborhoods.  As  such,  the  Plan  will  be  refined  and  altered  to 
reflect  different  and  changing  needs.  The  Plan  is  a  process  that 
must  remain  flexible  in  order  to  be  effective.  We  hope  you  will 
keep  this  in  mind  as  you  read  it  through. 


The  Boston  Plan 
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OVERVIEW 

A.       Selection  of  Target  Area 

Hyde  Park  can   be  viewed  as  a  strong   residential   area  with 
active  commercial   and  manufacturing  sections,    precisely  the  kind  of 
resource  which  city  and  federal   government  officials  have  agreed 
should  be  preserved.      An  alternative  view  of  this  area,    held   by 
many  closest  to  it,    is  that  Hyde  Park  is  a  community  in  a  delicate 
state  of  balance,   with  evident  decline  in   its  commercial   center  and 
steady  erosion  of  the  industrial  job  base,   as  well   as  a  potential  for 
housing  deterioration.      Complicating  any  assessment  of  the  area 
are  two  additional  factors:    its  deep  and  often   bitter  involvement  in 
controversy  over  court-ordered  school   desegregation  and,   in  one 
section,    recent  racial  transition. 

To  say  that  such  an  area  must  slide  into  physical   decay 
before  it  receives  help  would  be  irrational,   yet  the  present  impact 
of  public  policies  might  prompt  the  conclusion  that  this  is  the 
case.      Hyde  Park  feels  the  secondary  effects  of  a   range  of  federal 
policies,   from   road-building  to  education,   without  being  a  focus  for 
federal   investment.     Apart  from  limited   Community  Development 
Block  Grant  (CDBG)  funds,   almost  no  federal  money  has  been 
spent  in   Hyde  Park  in  the  past  decade.     A  City-financed  neighbor- 
hood preservation  program,   increasingly  constrained  by  fiscal 
problems  and  competing  needs,    has  fallen  far  short  of  perceived 
need.     City  efforts  have  not  addressed  underlying  economic  issues 
or  permitted  detailed  focus  on  a  community  at  early  signs  of  de- 
cline,   nor  have  they  addressed  the  need  to  build  community-level 
capacity  for  change  or  provided  opportunities  to  ameliorate  racial 
antagonism  and  fear. 

Without  questioning  the  priority  need  of  more  distressed  or 
disadvantaged  areas,   a  case  must  be  made  for  the  Hyde  Parks  of 
urban   America.      This   proposal   makes  such  a  case,   offering  a   pre- 
ventive approach  to  neighborhood  deterioration.     The  proposal 
argues  that  a  public  strategy   responsive  to  early  signs  of  distress 
is  a  vital   part  of  an  approach  to  this   City's  problems.      The  plan 
seeks  to  develop  a  capacity  to  manage  the  impacts  of  changes 
natural  to  the  life  of  a  neighborhood,   while   keeping   residents' 
confidence  in  the  area  strong.      It  argues  that  a  successful   neigh- 
borhood approach  must  be  linked  to  regional  economic  development 
and  job  creation  efforts,   but  it  also  identifies  small   steps  which 
can  be  taken   by  community-based  City  agencies  and   neighborhood 
groups  to  strengthen   Hyde  Park. 

The  proposal   builds  on   Boston's  experience  with   and   com- 
mitment to  its  neighborhoods,   manifested  through   such   efforts  as 
Little  City   Halls,    community   schools,    and  the   Housing    Improvement 
Program.      Extending  these  resources,   this   plan  for   Hyde  Park 
seeks  to  create  local   capacity  to  integrate  and  manage  substantial 
new  federal   funding.      The  mesh  of  federal   investment  with   many 
small   investments  of  local   attention   and   care  is   key  to  this   pre- 
ventive strategy. 
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B.       Summary  of  Program  Components 

The  problems  which   have  been   identified  as  the  appropriate 
focus  of  new  public  action  in   Hyde  Park  are: 

1 .  Commercial   Area  Decline 

A  decline  in   business  and   physical   activity  has  been 
evident  in  the  neighborhood's   key  commercial   area,   Cleary 
Square.     An   increasing  number  of  vacant  structures,    in- 
cidences of  fire  and  vandalism,   and  demolition  activities  have 
been  added  to  the  Square's  chronic  problems  of  traffic  con- 
gestion and   lack  of  parking  space.     The  competitive  position 
of  the  Cleary  Square  shopping  area  as  compared  with   subur- 
ban malls  appears  to  be  weakening.     As  the  general  condition 
of  the  Square  is  viewed  as  a  symbol  of  the  health  of  the 
community  as  a  whole,    its   revitalization   is   key  to  Hyde  Park's 
future. 

2.  Loss  of  Residential   Confidence 

A  loss  of  residential   confidence  in  the  area,   coupled  with 
a  decreased  capacity  of  owners  to  invest  in   home  repairs, 
threatens  the  neighborhood  housing  stock.      Coordinated 
public  policy  is  needed  to  assure  a  future  for  the  residential 
area. 

3.  Youth   Development 

Youth  problems  are  agreed  to  be  a  serious  issue  in  Hyde 
Park,    both   in  terms  of  the  limited  opportunities  for  young 
people  and  in  the  impact  that  youth  misbehavior  has  on  the 
neighborhood's  stability.     The  source  of  these  problems  lies 
with  the  quality  of  the  educational   (particularly  vocational 
education)  opportunities,   the  impact  of  school   desegregation 
on  the  community,   and  the  limited  job  opportunities  for  youth 
in  a  depressed  economy.      Responses  to  these  problems  must 
involve  community  groups  and   institutions,   the  business 
community,   the  educational   system,   and  the  City  in  working 
toward  shared  goals. 

4.  Job   Base  Decline 

A  steady  erosion  of  jobs  in  the  manufacturing  sector  has 
been   paralleled   by  an   increase  in  vacant  industrial   buildings. 
Several   major  close-downs  or  transfers  have  highlighted  this 
long-term  trend,   and  over  900  jobs  have  been   lost  within  the 
past  five  years.     Major  investments   in   streets  and  bridges  are 
needed  to  provide  access  to  existing  industrial   activities,  -and 
vigorous  public  action   is   required  to  create  conditions  suitable 
for  expansion  or  to  attract  new  development. 

The  Hyde  Park  proposal   attempts  to   resolve  these  pressing 
neighborhood   problems.      The  plan   aims  at  retaining  the  economic 
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life  of  the  community,    its  commercial   activities  and  industrial   base; 
it  also  deals  with  the  future  of  its  youth,   focusing  on  their  earn- 
ing  power,   which  is   key  to  their  own  and  the  City's  future. 

Projects  proposed  in  the  plan   include  capital   investment  and 
siting  of  new  facilities,    and  management  of  changes  and  addition  of 
services  to  revitalize  Cleary  Square.     Other  recommended  projects 
include:    investments  to  aid  existing  manufacturing  firms;    physical 
improvements  to  roads  and  bridges,   and  site  preparation  to  secure 
new  manufacturing  activities;   and,   the  aggressive  use  of  a  variety 
of  financing  mechanisms  to  aid  both  existing  and  new  businesses. 
The  youth  development  section  outlines  programs  to  better  prepare 
youths  for  jobs  and  to  link  them  to  opportunities  in  expanding 
sectors  of  the  economy,   as  well   as  a  variety  of  activities  to 
broaden  the  choices  available  to  them.      Finally,   the  Hyde  Park 
plan   proposes  a  series  of  services  which  will   help  stabilize  the 
condition  of  the  housing  stock  and   restore  confidence  in   residential 
neighborhoods. 
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DESCRIPTION   OF   THE   AREA 
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DESCRIPTION   OF   THE   AREA 

A.  Area   Location 

Hyde  Park,    located  in  the  southwest  quadrant  of  Boston,   is 
abutted   by  three  of  the  City's  neighborhoods,    Roslindale,   West 
Roxbury,   and  Mattapan,   and   by  two  of  its  suburbs,   Milton  and 
Dedham   (see  Map  1,   page  7      ).      Hyde  Park  is  a  relatively  low- 
density,    residential   community,    laid  out  on   hilly  terrain.     Thirty 
percent  of  the  neighborhood's  total   acreage  consists  of  natural 
wooded,    recreational,   or  underdeveloped   land,   while  20%  of  the 
acreage  is  devoted  to  industrial   use  (see  Map  2,   page  8    ). 

B.  Population  Characteristics 

Hyde  Park  was  one  of  the  few  sections  of  the  City  to  gain   in 
population  between  1960  and  1970;   during  that  period  the  neighbor- 
hood's number  of  inhabitants  increased  by  28%,   to  36,509.     The 
area's  population   resembles  the  City  as  a  whole  in   its  ethnic  and 
religious  makup  and  is  dominated  by  no  one  group.     The  number 
of  black  and  Spanish-speaking   persons  is  small.      According  to  1970 
census,   approximately  13%  of  the  population  was  under  the  age  of 
24  and  12%  was  over  the  age  of  65,   both  of  these  figures  being 
close  to  City-wide  averages.     Mid-decade  population  examination 
from  a  variety  of  sources  indicates  an   increasing   percentage  in 
both  these  groups. 

The  1970  median  income  of  Hyde  Park  residents  was  $10,693, 
about  $1,500  above  the  City  median.     The  inhabitants'  occupational 
skills  are  similar  to  the  City-wide  profile,   with  a  slightly  higher 
level  of  tradesmen  (13.8%),   and  a  slightly   lower  percentage  of 
managerial/professional/technical   and  service  workers  than   City 
averages. 

C.  Housing  Characteristics 

The  housing  types  found   in   Hyde  Park  vary  from  late 
Victorian  homes  to  the  much  more  evident  small,    Cape-style  homes 
constructed  in  the  1950's  and  1960's.     Single  and  two-family 
housing  and  wooden  three-deckers  built  during  1920-1940  are 
located  along  arterial  streets.     The  median  market  value  of  all 
Hyde  Park  housing  is  $28,000,   substantially  lower  than  comparable 
sturctures  in   nearby  suburbs.     A  1973  survey  indicated  that  11% 
of  the  housing  stock  was  in   need  of  repairs  costing  more  than 
$1,000,   as  compared  with  the  City-wide  percentage  of  30%. 

Of  the  10,735  dwelling  units  in   Hyde  Park,   58%  are  owner- 
occupied.     Many  residents  are  long-term,   with  65%  having   lived   in 
the  same  house  more  than  five  years.     The  average  age  of  heads 
of  households  and  the  number  of  single-person   households   has 
increased   significantly  in  the  last  several   years. 
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Large  new  apartment  structures  are  concentrated  on  Cummins 
Highway  on  the  northeast  edge  of  the  neighborhood,   while  a  com- 
plex of  800  townhouse-style  units,   built  in  1968,   is  located  on  the 
western  boundary  of  the  area.     The  302-unit  Fairmount  public 
housing  project  was  built  in  1952. 

D.  Commercial   and   Industrial  Activities 

Located  near  the  geographical  center  of  Hyde  Park  is  the 
neighborhood's  commercial   core,    Cleary  Square.     While  it  appears 
in  one  sense  to  be  busy  and  active,   with  a  variety  of  private 
services  and  public  uses,   many  stores  are  vacant,   and  there  are 
evidences  of  vandalism,   fire,   and   recent  demolition.     Traffic  con- 
gestion is  chronic,   a  sign  of  its  central   location  and  of  its  physical 
design  problems. 

A  large  industrial   sector  extends  from  the  southernmost  part 
of  Hyde  Park  almost  to  Cleary  Square.     Other  pockets  of  manufac- 
turing activity  are  found  off  River  Street,   to  the  east  of  Cleary 
Square.     A  concentration  of  industrial  activity  is  found  near  the 
intersection  of  the  rail   lines,   the  former  Penn  Central  Mainline  and 
Midlands  Branch,   near  two  major  water  sources,   Mother  Brook  and 
the  Neponset  River.     Major  manufacturers   located  in  the  Readville 
area,   including  Westinghouse   International's  Sturtevant  Division 
and   Diamond   International's  Tilestone-Hoilingsworth  plant,   provide 
approximately  7,000  jobs  for  area  residents.      Large,   vacant  indus- 
trial  structures  and  empty  land,   presently  owned  by  Amtrak,   con- 
tribute to  a  mixed  visual   impression  of  the  Readville  area  of  active 
manufacturing  set  against  industrial  deterioration. 

E.  Transportation 

Hyde  Park  Avenue  (which  connects  with  the  MBTA  Orange 
Line  at  Forest  Hills),    Cummins   Highway,   Truman   Highway,   and 
River  Street  provide  commuter  access  to  the  City's  core  by  auto  or 
by  bus.     The  Neponset  Valley  Parkway  and   Route  138  provide 
connections  with  the  circumferential   highway  128. 

F.  Active  Area  Organizations  and   Institutions 

The  institutional   structure  of  the  community  is  characteristic 
of  an  area  where  tiaere  has  been  little  external  threat  or  major 
investment  to  stimulate  the  creation  of  new  organizations.     While 
schools,   churches,   and  social   and  fraternal   groups  dominate,    six 
or  more  resident  associations  are  variously  active.      Social   service 
agencies  have  low  visibility,   and   a  Community  Development 
Corporation,    ROAR   (Restore  Our  Alienated   Rights)  drew  both 
leadership  and   popular  support  from  this  area. 

G.  Recent  Public   Investments 

Hyde  Park  is  a  tax-exporting   area,   supporting  more  city  acti- 
vities through   its  taxes  than   it  consumes.      In   1976,    it  yielded  $23 
million   in   property  tax  payments  from  its   businesses,   industries, 
and   residences. 
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City  capital   investments  over  the  past  eight  years  have  total- 
led over  $2  million,    including  a  new  fire  station  and   parking   lot  in 
Cleary  Square,   and  a  variety  of  street  and   playground   improve- 
ments.    State  and  metropolitan  agency  investments  have  included 
sewer  reconstruction,    park  renovation,   and   bridge  improvements. 
The  area  will   receive  $1.1   million  from   recently-released   Local 
Public  Works  money,   approximately  5%  of  the  City's  total;   it  re- 
ceived 2.5%  of  the  City's  Community  Development  Block  Grant 
funds  used  for  housing  and  business  improvements. 

City  services  are  generally  perceived  as  good,   with  chronic 
complaints  focusing  on   problems  with  young  people  and  on  deficient 
water  pressure.     A   Little  City  Hall,   established  in   Cleary  Square 
in  1969,   provided  12,500  direct  services  during  1976,    such  as 
voter  registration  and  tax  abatement  processing,   and  handled 
45,000  other  transactions.     The  Ohrenberger  community  school 
built  by  the  City  in   1973,   serves  West  Roxbury  and  the  adjacent 
section  of  Hyde  Park. 

H.       Changing   Character  of  Hyde  Park 

Hyde  Park,    Boston's  last  community  to  be  annexed   (1912), 
can  be  viewed  in  terms  of  its  similarity  to  other  New   England 
manufacturing  towns.      Its  early  growth  centered  around   local 
industry  and  paper  and  textile  manufacturing.      Connected  to  the 
larger  world  by  rail,   it  merged  physically  with  the  expanding 
central   City  and  grew  rapidly  at  the  turn  of  the  century.      A 
period  of  growth  followed  the  Second  World  War,   when  new  housing 
construction  and  a  shift  in  job   location  to  outside  the  area  led   it  to 
be  characterized  as  a  suburb  within  the  City. 

On  the  basis  of  1970  census  data,    Hyde  Park  appears  to  have 
remained  a  relatively  well-off  community.     According  to  this  data, 
the  neighborhood's   residents  have  medium  income  and  average 
education  levels  that  are  slightly  above  City  averages,   and  an 
incidence  of  poverty  and  unemployment  below  City  averages.     Yet 
such  an  analysis  is  contradicted   by  the  problems  visible  to  the 
outside  observer  and  those  spoken  of  by  residents.     The  wide- 
spread  loss  of  confidence  in  the  area  might  be  explained  by  the 
history  of  school   desegregation  and  the  impact  of  rising  taxes; 
however,   conversations  with   storeowners,   social   service  agency 
personnel,   and  community  leaders  suggest  other  factors  at  work. 

While  certainly  not  the  universal   picture,   unemployment  and 
underemployment  have  taken  a  disproportionate  toll  on   Hyde  Park. 
Employment  has  dropped  from  a  high  of  15.4%,   in   spring  1975,   to  a 
present  level  of  around  9%;    levels  above  10%  were  sustained  over  a 
three-year  period.     While  19%  of  the  unemployed  were  under  21, 
underemployment  and  dropping  out  of  the  labor  market  were  wide- 
spread  in  this  age  group. 

The  community  has  still  not  recovered  from  this  period  of 
unemployment.  There  are  evidences  of  a  decline  in  the  money 
being   spent  in   local   businesses,   of  an   increase  in   use  of  public 
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assistance,   and  of  owners  deferring  home  improvements.     The  1970 
data,   in  fact,   were  quite  misleading  in  predicting  1977  income 
levels.      Profiles  in   Change,   a   Department  of  Housing  and   Urban 
Development  (HUD)   -  sponsored  data  compilation,   indicates  a  drop 
of  4  index  points  against  a  City-wide  average  for  income  during 
this   period. 

While  available  indicators  are  fragmentary  and  not  conclusive, 
they  appear  to  support  the  conclusion  that  "something  has  happened 
to  income"   in   Hyde  Park,   and  that  this  change  lies  beneath  many 
of  the  feelings  and  signs  of  negative  trends.      Even  if  Hyde  Park 
remained  closer  to  City  averages  than  these  bits  of  evidence  might 
suggest,   its  skill   base  and  socio-economic  makeup  would  suggest 
that  it  has  shared  in  both  City-wide  failure  to  recover  fully  from 
recent  recession  and  the  structural   unemployment  problems  affecting 
trades  and  construction  workers. 
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THE   HYDE   PARK   PROPOSAL  / 

A.  Introduction 

This  proposal   for  Hyde  Park  takes  a  preventive  approach  to 
neighborhood  deterioration.     The  projects  described  in  the  follow- 
ing  pages  are  designed  to   respond  to  early  evidences  of  decline, 
to  foster  community  confidence,   and  to  develop  a   local   capacity  to 
manage  changes  natural   in  the  life  of  a  neighborhood. 

B.  Program  Components 

1.  Revitalization  of  Cleary  Square 

2.  Residential  Confidence 

3.  Youth   Development 

4.  Economic  Development 
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1 .        Commercial   Revitalization  of  Cleary  Square 

a.       Major  Issues 

Revitalization  of  Cleary  Square  as  the  area's  social 
and  commercial  center  is  crucial   to  the  enhancement  of 
residents'   confidence  in   Hyde  Park  as  a  desirable  place 
to  live. 

The  concentration  of  retail  activity  and  the  location 
of  major  social   institutions  in   Cleary  Square,   e.g., 
churches,   municipal   building,    library,    police  and  fire 
stations,   YMCA,   post  office,   and  middle  school,   caused 
it  to  become  a  focal   point  for  most  Hyde  Park  residents. 
Yet,   since  1970,   the  Square  has  witnessed  a  sudden  and 
dramatic  commercial  decline;   the  total  commercial  area  has 
decreased  by  50,000  feet.     The  equivalent  of  almost  four 
standard  city  blocks  of  once  viable  retail  activity  struc- 
tures are  now  vacant,   and  much  of  what  was  once  a 
bustling,   congested   business  district  has  given  way  to 
open,   empty  space  (see  Map  3,   page  16  ).     The  City's 
present  CDBG-funded  neighborhood  business  district 
program,   which   provides  one  staff  person  for  business 
districts  in  the  southwest  sections  of  the  City,   has  re- 
ceived inadequate  funds  to  have  more  than  a  limited 
impact  in  Cleary  Square;   however,   the  business  special- 
ist's efforts  at  coordinating  the  storefront  rehabilitation 
rebate  program  (RESTORE),   capital   investments,   and 
increased   police  protection  do  provide  an  excellent  start- 
ing point  for  a  more  comprehensive  approach  to  resolu- 
tion of  the  area's  problems. 

The  deterioration   in  commercial  activity  in   Cleary 
Square  can   be  attributed  to: 

(1 )  Competition   from  Suburban   Malls 

Both  shopping  patterns  and  quality  stores 
have  shifted  from  local   business  districts,   even 
strong  ones  such  as  Cleary  Square,   to  the  newer 
accessible-by-auto  suburban  malls.      Recent  studies 
of  Cleary  Square  shoppers  indicated  that  nearly 
one-half  had  walked  to  the  Square;    its  primary 
market,   which  at  one  time  consisted  of  much  of 
southwest  Boston,    has   shrunk  to  an  area  within 
one-half  mile  of  the  Square.      Cleary  Square,   once 
serving  a  regional   market,    is  now  more  a  "neighbor- 
hood business  district",   whose  future  is  closely  tied 
to  that  of  its   immediate  surroundings. 

(2)  Declining   Purchasing   Power  of  Area    Residents 

The  combination  of  a   sustained,    high   unemploy- 
ment level   and   underemployment  among   segments  of 
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the  population  normally  most  inclined  to  spend 
(i.e.,   young  adults,   heads  of  families)   has  had  a 
negative  impact  on  demand   in   Geary  Square.      In 
addition,   a  shift  of  homeowners  from  the  mid-  to 
older-age  group  suggests  more  dependence  on  fixed 
income  and   less  family  spending,    reducing  the 
effective  demand  for  goods  and  services. 

(3)  Traffic  Congestion 

Congestion   is  particularly  acute  in   Cleary 
Square  since  suitable  bypass  routes  for  long  dis- 
tance travel  are  not  available.     The  several  traffic 
signals  on  major  thoroughfares,   while  necessary, 
further  impede  the  flow  of  traffic  through  the 
Square. 

(4)  Lack  of  Diversity  in   Goods 

In  a  recent  survey  of  Cleary  Square  shoppers, 
44%  of  the  respondents  mentioned  the  lack  of  diver- 
sity in  the  goods  marketed  in  the  Square.     The 
area  is  characterized  by  a  concentration  of  drug 
and  personal  goods  stores  and  a  lack  of  men's  and 
children's  clothing  stores. 

(5)  Physical   Deterioration 

Vacant  stores,   demolished  buildings,   and  open 
spaces  reduce  the  attractiveness  of  the  Square  as  a 
place  to  shop,   further  decreasing  its  market.      Con- 
dition and   layout  of  existing  retail   space  has  not 
been  consistently  modernized  and  hence,   while  indi- 
vidual  stores  may  carry  southt-after  merchandise, 
stores  do  not  appeal  to  the  aesthetic  taste  of  the 
modern  shopper. 

In  addition  to  the  problems  of  physical  and  marke- 
ting decline,   the  media's  coverage  and  overdramatization 
of  disturbances  during  school   desegregation  has  led  to 
commercial   decline  of  the  Square.     One  national   retail 
chain  was  ready  to  enter  into  a  leasing  agreement  for 
occupancy  in   Cleary  Square  in  October,   1976,   when  a 
national   newscast  portrayed  violence  at  the  Hyde  Park 
High  School;    subsequently,   the  marketing  manager  can- 
celled the  firm's  intention  to  locate  in  the  area. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  intervention   in   Cleary  Square 
alone  cannot  solve  its  major  structural   problems   --  the 
declining   purchasing   power  of  area   residents  and  the 
competition  from  suburban   malls.      The  first  issue,    the 
decline  in   residents'   purchasing  power,   will   be  addressed 
in  other  sections  of  this  proposal.     The  latter,   compe- 
tition  from  suburban  malls,    will    be  addressed   in   a 
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national   context  by  the  impact  of  ever-increasing  energy 
costs.      It  is  possible  that  the  trends  which   led  to  the 
development  of  suburban   competition   may  well   slow  or 
reverse  themselves,   thus  providing  the  necessary  climate, 
through  market  pressure  alone,    for  revitalization  of 
Cleary  Square.      Yet  it  is  also  possible  that  prior  to  such 
changes  deterioration   will   put  the  Square  beyond  the 
reach  of  assistance.     To  prevent  this  occurrence,    re- 
gardless of  national  trend,   this  proposal   recommends  a 
three-phased,   coordinated  plan  for  the  revitalization  of 
Cleary  Square;    its  strategy  aims  to  develop  a  more 
favorable  climate  for  commercial   enterprises  through 
emphasis  upon   physical   improvements  and   upon  effective 
generators  of  area  activity  (see  Map  4,   page  19  ). 

b.       PHASE   I    -   Existing  and  Short-Term   Physical 
Improvements 

Goal:  To  arrest  the  most  immediate 

and  obvious  signs  of  deterioration 
and  to  provide  public  incentives 
for  the  maintenance  of  the 
private  commercial   base. 


Timeframe: 
(1)      Investments 


Existing   -  July  1,    1978 


(a)     Parking   Lots 

The  City  has  already  constructed  one 
major  parking  lot  in  Cleary  Square,  on  the 
former  Top   Dollar  site. 

This   proposal   recommends  that,    in  con- 
junction with  the  area's  major  developer,   the 
City  consolidate  the  municipal   parking   lot  on 
Withrop  Street  with  the  privately-owned   lot 
across  the  street.      These  reconstruction  acti- 
vities,  which  would  be  completed   by  spring, 
1978,   will   increase  this  site's  parking  capacity 
to  140  cars. 

The  former  Top  Dollar  site  and  expanded 
Winthrop  Street  lots  together  will  provide  ade- 
quate parking  for  Cleary  Square  shoppers. 


Cost:   Winthrop  Street  Lot  $361,000 
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Source:    City  of  Boston   Capital   Budget; 
HUD   CDBG  funds 


(b)     Exterior   Improvements 

The  City  has  undertaken  a  major  initiative 
in   implementation  of  its   CDBG-funded   RESTORE 
program,   which  offers  20%  cash   rebates  for  the 
cost  of  exterior  improvements  made  with  appro- 
priate design  controls.      A  major  property- 
owner  in  the  area  has  agreed  to  utilize  the 
RESTORE  program  in   renovating  the  exterior 
of  his  Cleary  Square  structures;   other  busi- 
nessmen are  expected  to  take  similar  action. 

Cost:  $15,000 


Source:       HUD  CDBG  funds 

In  addition,   the  placement  of  extensive 
street  furniture/amenities,   e.g.,   benches, 
trees,   and   lighting,   will   begin   in   spring,   1978. 
These  efforts  will   be  assisted  by  the  City's 
current  "Birthday  Book"   program,   which  works 
with   local  groups  to  design  and  place  improve- 
ments,  matching   private  donations  toward 
specific  activities  with  an  allocation  of 
"Birthday  Book"  funds.      The  public  amenities 
program  can  be  coordinated  with   an  overall 
"image"   campaign  for  the  Square,   which  draws 
on  design   professionals  and  artists  for  develop- 
ment and  assistance  in   implementation.     Sources 
such  as  the  National   Endowment  for  the  Arts 
(NEA)   City  Spirit  grants  will   be  explored  to 
support  this  activity. 

Cost:  $15,000 

Source:       HUD   CDBG  funds;    NEA 
City  Spirit  grants; 
donations  from   local 
foundations  or  businesses 

(c)     Maintenance  Activities 

The  unsightly   vacant  lots  and  debris   in 
Cleary  Square,    as  well   as  the  presence  of 
numerous  empty  structures,    severely  impact 
the  potential   and  actual   shopper's   perception 
of  the  Square.      These  conditions,   taken  with 
the  up-keep   required  for  the  two  parking   lots, 
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will   strain  the  City's  maintenance  capabilities. 
Consequently,   a  maintenance  crew,   consisting 
of  ten  workers  and  two  supervisors,   will   be 
formed.     This  crew  will   be  supervised  and 
coordinated  with  other  neighborhoods' 
maintenance  needs  by  the  Hyde  Park   Little 
City  Hall. 

Cost:  $175,000 

Source:       Comprehensive  Employment 
and  Training  Act  (CETA) 
Title  VI   monies;   City 
of  Boston  funds 

In  addition,   a  separate  maintenance  project 
consisting  of  25  part-time  high  school   students 
and  two  supervisors  will  operate  out  of  the 
Hyde  Park  Youth   Resource  Center;   its  activities 
will   be  scheduled  out  of  the  Hyde  Park  Little 
City  Hall. 

Cost:  $150,000 

Source:       Federal   New  Youth  Stimulus 
Legislation  funds 

(2)     Actions 

A  Neighborhood  Cabinet,   chaired  by  the  Little 
City  Hall  manager  and  composed  of  the  local   super- 
visory personnel  of  the  City's  line  departments 
operating   in   Hyde  Park  will   be  created  in  the  fall  of 
1978.      This  body  will  coordinate  and   improve  City 
services  to  area  residents  and  strengthen   local-level 
communication  and  accountability.     The  Neigh- 
borhood  Cabinet  will  also  provide  the  basic  struc- 
ture for  the  continued  project  management  of  the 
Hyde  Park  proposal. 

Cost:  One   Little  City  Hall   Person 

$12,000 

Source:       City  of  Boston  funds 

In   addition  the  Cabinet  may  receive  a  budget 
of  $50,000  to  $100,000  of  City  operating  funds  to 
use  for  cooperative  ventures  between  departments 
or  to  augment  normal  city  serivces.      Better 
management  of  changes   (e.g.,   vacant  lot  main- 
tenance following  demolition)  and  quick  response  to 
problems   (e.g.,   vandalism)  will   be  facilitated  by 
this   neighborhood-level   decision   making   group. 
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c.        PHASE   II    -  Marketing  Maintenance 
Goal: 


To  strengthen  the  existing 
market  for  Geary  Square 
businesses,   while  laying 
the  groundwork  for  even- 
tual  market  expansion. 


Timeframe:  January  1,    1978  to  July  1 ,    1979 

(1)     Investments 

(a)     Traffic   Improvements 

By-pass   routes  will   be  constructed  to 
separate  local   Cleary  Square  traffic  from  long 
distance  traffic  and  to  provide  an  additional 
east-west  connection  over  the  Penn  Central 
Mainline.      Before  the  exact  locations  for  these 
routes  can   be  determined,   a  traffic  engineering 
feasibility  study  must  be  conducted. 


Cost:  Study  $20,000 

Bridge         $2  million 


Source:       Federal   Highway  Adminis- 
tration  (FHA)   Bridge  re- 
placement funds 

(b)     Enhancement  of  Walking  Market 

(i)      Elderly  Housing   Projects 

Currently,   one  elderly  housing 
project  is  planned  for  construction  within 
walking  distance  of  Cleary  Square,   at  the 
Summer  Street  site  located  across  the 
railroad  tracks  from  the  Square.      This 
proposal   recommends  that  an  additional 
project  consisting  of  125  units  be  con- 
structed on  the  site  of  the  former  Allis- 
Chalmers  factory,   just  south  of  Cleary 
Square.      These  two  projects  would 
significantly  increase  the  walking   market 
that  is   Cleary  Square's  current  mainstay. 

Cost:  Summer  Street  Project 

$4.5  million 

Allis-Chalmers   Project 
S4.5  million 
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Source:       236  Assistance  through 
Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts,   Department 
of  Community  Affairs; 
HUD  Section  8  subsidy; 
Massachusetts   Housing 
Finance  Agency   (MHFA) 
financing. 

(ii)       Transportation  Terminal/Police  Station 

A  major  new  commuter  rail   stop  on 
the  Penn   Central  Mainline  is  included  in 
present  plans  for  the  upgrading  of  this 
line;   however,   while  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  Transportation  Authority  (MBTA) 
Orange  Line  reconstruction   is  underway 
(1978-82),   the  Midlands   Branch   Railroad 
will  carry  commuter  trains.     A  commitment 
from  the  MBTA  to  provide  an   interim 
commuter  stop  at  Cleary  Square  on  the 
Midlands   line  is  needed  to  sustain  current 
levels  of  commuter  traffic  and  support  the 
middle  phase  of  Cleary  Square  revitali- 
zation. 

The  longer-term  plan  to  replace  the 
River  Street  commuter  rail   stop  on  the 
Penn  Central  Mainline  following  the  1978-82 
reconstruction  period  also  requires  agree- 
ment by  the  MBTA  and  City  so  that  " 
planning  can   be  integrated  into  over-all 
Cleary  Square  efforts. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  MBTA 
and  City  jointly  develop  a  multi-use 
transportation  terminal  for  the  new  stop 
on  the  Mainline.     This  facility  would 
incorporate  a  bus  terminal,    rail   stop,   and 
automobile  parking  with  a  new  police 
station.      Construction  of  this  intermodal 
terminal/police  station  will   physically 
anchor  Cleary  Square,   enhance  activity 
levels  in  the  Square,   and  strengthen   its 
role  as  a  transportation   node.      Combining 
the  terminal   with  the  new   District  5  Police 
Station,    scheduled  for  replacement  in  the 
1980's  in  the  City's  capital   improvement 
plans,   would  integrate  police  operation 
needs  for  parking  and   circulation   and 
other  modernization   needs  with  the  trans- 
portation-related  improvements. 
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Construction  of  this  facility  could   be 
phased,   with   bus  uses  completed   in  the 
second   phase;    removal  of  bus  standing 
and  turnabout  from  the  street  will   substan- 
tially aid  traffic  flow  through   Geary 
Square.      The  terminal   itself  would  be 
completed  to  complement  the  rail   im- 
provements  in  the  third   phase  of  this 
plan. 

Cost:  $  5  million 

Source:       Urban  Mass  Transit 
Authority  discretion- 
ary funds;    Law 
Enforcement  Assistance 
Act  (LEAA)   discre- 
tionary funds 

(iii)  Mixed-Use  Civic  Center 

This  proposal   recommends  that  a 
mixed-use  Municipal    Facility/Civic  Center 
be  constructed,    incorporating  the  existing 
municipal   building  and   library.      Such  a 
facility  will   anchor  the  eastern   side  of 
Cleary  Square  and   increase  the  walking 
traffic  to  support  the  existing  market. 
The  Center  will   provide: 

-  Recreational   and  education   space 

-  Centralized  City  services  (Little 
City  Hall,  Housing  Improvement 
Program  office,  Youth  Resource 
Center) 

-  A  job  placement/job  training 
center 

-  An  outdoor  amphitheater/forum 

-  Hearing   room 

Because  the  user's  needs  are  flex- 
ible,  innovative  construction   can   be  ex- 
plored,   and   an   energy  conservation   plan, 
using   solar  or  ether  new  technologies, 
can   be  tested   in  the  Center. 

Cost:  54.5  million 
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Source:       Energy  Research 

Development  Administration 
(ERDA)  funds;   City   Local 
Public  Works  funds 


(2)     Actions 


An   integral  component  of  PHASE   II   of  this 
proposal   is  the  creation  of  a  Geary  Square  and 
Industrial   Area   District  Staff.     The  Staff  will 
identify  Small   Business  Administration   (SBA)   loans 
and   loan  guarantees  for  use  in  the  Square,   drawing 
on  the  SBA's  Urban   Commercial   Neighborhood 
Revitalization  program  to  mass  and  focus   resources. 
The  goals  of  the  Staff  will   be  assistance  in   relocating 
businesses  from  the  fringe  in  the  core  area,   identi- 
fying new  enterprises  for  inclusion   in  the  District, 
advising  merchandising  market,   and   policing  the 
process  of  change.      It  will   be  the  responsibility  of 
the  Staff  to: 

-  Act  as  project  managers  for  the  projects  to 
be  funded  in  both  the  Hyde  Park  Industrial 
Area  and  in  Cleary  Square. 

-  Establish  a  close  working   relationship  with 
the  various  trade  and  development  associa 
tions  in  the  area,   as  well   as  with  individual 
business  persons. 

-  Develop  an  outreach/brokerage  capability  to 
attract  new  commercial   and   industrial  acti 
vities. 

-  Develop  and  act  as  the  research  and  imple- 
mentation staff  to  the  Cleary  Square  Special 
Purpose  District  (described   below). 

The  Special   District  staff  will   be  located   in 
Cleary  Square,   and  be  responsible  to  the  Neigh- 
borhood Cabinet.     The  staff  will   consist  of  two 
program  managers,   one  planner,   one  commercial/ 
industrial   liaison,   and  appropriate  support  staff. 

Cost:  $150,000 

Source:       Economic  Development 

Administration   (EDA)  dis- 
cretionary funds;    HUD 
CDBG  funds;    HUD 
discretionary  funds. 
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As  mentioned  above,   the  Staff  will  develop  a 
Geary  Square  Special   Purpose  District,   which  will 
incorporate  Cleary  Square  and  the  Hyde  Park 
industrial   area.     The  District  will   use  zoning  and 
taxation  incentives  to  stimulate  the  location  of  busi- 
nesses and  industries  in  the  area;   these  activities 
will   provide  the  pilot  for  a  City-wide  system  of 
economic  and  commercial   development  incentives. 
The  creation  of  this  District  will   be  accomplished  in 
conjunction  with  the  City's  current  uniform   reassess- 
ment project. 

PHASE   III   -  Stabilization  and   Expansion 

Goal:  Completion  of  physical   improve- 

ments and  attraction  of  major 
magnet  store. 

Timeframe:  July  1,   1979  to  July  1,   1982 

(1 )  Investments 

(a)  Continuation  of  certain  PHASE   II   con- 
struction investments,   to  be  initiated 
by  July,   1981: 

(i)    Bypass  routes 

(ii)  Two  elderly  housing   projects 

(iii)  Mixed-use  civic  center 

(iv)     Transportation  terminal/police  station 

(b)  Continuation  of  PHASE   II    investments,    in- 
cluding  Neighborhood   Cabinet  discretionary 
funds  and  CETA. 

(2)  Actions 

(a)  Continued  implementation  of  Special 
District 

through   Neighborhood  Cabinet  and  Special 
District  Staff. 

(b)  Major  efforts  to  attract  a  magnet  store  to 
Cleary  Square. 

In  the  short  run,   efforts  must  be  made  to 
hold  and  develop  the  market  and  to  reinforce 
the  Square  through   public  investments;    in  the 
long   run,   the  location  of  the  commuter  rail 
stop  and  construction  of  other  activity-gener- 
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ating  facilities  in  the  Square  will   significantly 
enhance  its  market  and  assist  in  securing  a 
magnet  retail  facility. 

By  the  completion  of  PHASE   1 1 1   of  this  plan,    revital- 
ization  of  Geary  Square  will   be  complete;   this   rejuven- 
ation of  Hyde  Park's  commercial  core  will   bring   increased 
community  confidence  in  the  area  and  will   strengthen  the 
surrounding  neighborhoods. 
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Residential   Confidence 
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Residential   Confidence 

a.       Major  Issues 

Since  the  condition  of  housing   is  closely  linked  to 
residents'  confidence  in  an  area,   a  clear  public  policy 
regarding  the  Hyde  Park  housing  stock  is  an  integral 
part  of  this  proposal.     When   residents   lose  the  feeling 
that  their  neighborhood  is  a  good  place  to  live,   they 
become  less  willing  to  invest  in  home  improvements.      In 
addition,   a  decreased  income  level,   such  as  that  asso- 
ciated with   Hyde  Park's  high  percentage  of  unemployed 
and   retired  persons,    reduces   residents'   capacity  to 
reinvest  in  their  homes.     The  resultant  deferring  of 
maintenance  and   repair  activities  leads  to  deterioration  of 
the  neighborhood  housing   stock,   which  is  perceived  by 
residents  as  further  evidence  of  the  inevitability  of 
change  for  the  worse. 

The  Hyde  Park  housing  stock  exhibits  a  number  of 
assets  which  must  be  preserved  and  strengthened.     As 
previously  described  on   page  ,    Hyde  Park  contains 

10,735  dwelling  units,   58%  of  which  are  owner-occupied. 
Many  inhabitants  are  long-term,   with  65%  having   lived   in 
the  same  house  for  more  than  five  years.      In  contrast  to 
the  older,   denser  neighborhoods  closer  to  the  center  of 
the  City,   single-family  homes,   with  yards  and  well-kept 
gardens,   predominate.     While  a  few  farmhouses  are 
located  on  area  hills,   and  shingled  Victorian  homes  are 
scattered  throughout  Cleary  Square,   most  of  Hyde  Park's 
housing  was  built  in  this  century,   with   16%  having  been 
built  since  1960.     Most  clearly  in  contrast  to  other 
Boston  neighborhoods,   in  fact,   is  the  large  number  of 
modest,    Cape-style  homes  constructed  in  the  1950's  and 
1960's.      These  structures  provide  Hyde  Park  with  the 
asset  of  easily-maintained,   good-condition  housing, 
priced  within  the  reach  of  many  young  families.     The 
median  price  on  a  sample  of  typical   Hyde  Park  housing 
sale  in  1976  was  $28,000,   substantially  lower  than  that  of 
comparable  structures  in  nearby  suburbs. 

%        In  addition,   indicators  available  to  the  City  show 
that  investment  patterns  and  housing  stock  condition   in 
Hyde  Park  have  remained   relatively  stable  over  the  past 
several  years.      A  close  study  of  housing  sales  in   1976  in 
one  section  of  the  neighborhood  found  no  unusual   increase 
in  turnover,    and  a  steady,   moderate  increase  in   sales 
values   (these  values  have  not  risen  at  the  same  rate  as 
has  the  metropolitan   average,    however.)     A  1973  survey 
showed  11%  of  the  housing  in   need  of  repairs  costing 
more  than  $1,000,    well   below  the  City   rate  of  30%. 

Yet,    there  are  substantial    reasons  for  concern  over 
the   Hyde  Park  housing   stock: 
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(1 )  Neighborhood   Image 

Most  persons  familiar  with  Hyde  Park  say  that 
the  residents'  confidence  in  the  future  of  the  neigh- 
borhood is  waning,   that  people  who  can  afford  to 
move  out  have  done  so,   and  that  many  would  move 
out  if  they  could    .      Certainly,   experience  with 
school  desegregation  and  busing  has  fed  a  sense  of 
discouragement  about  the  area,   as  have  evidences 
of  economic  decline  such  as  vacant  storefronts  and 
empty  industrial  buildings.      Improvement  of  the 
neighborhood's  "image",   as  perceived  by  itself  and 
others,   is  crucial  to  residents'  confidence  in  the 
area  and  willingness  to  invest  in  home  improvements. 

(2)  Availability  of  Funds  for  Home  Improvements 

While,   as  mentioned  above,   a  1973  survey 
showed  only  11%  of  the  Hyde  Park  housing  stock  in 
need  of  repairs  costing  more  than  $1,000,   deterior- 
ation was  significant  enough  to  warrant,    in   1974, 
the  initiation   in  the  area  of  a  Housing   Improvement 
Program  (HIP).     Since  that  time  approximately  1,120 
homeowners  have  utilized  this  program;   an  estimated 
80%  of  home  improvement  activities  have  been  financed 
by  property-owners'   savings,   and  the  average 
rebate,   under  the  20%  rebate  on  total   investment 
plan,    has  been  $440.      The  opening  of  a   HIP  office 
in  Cleary  Square  last  year,   and  the  beginning  of  a 
50%  rebate  program  for  the  elderly  in  July,   1977, 
show  signs  of  further  increasing  residents'   rate  of 
participation  in  the  HIP. 

Yet  to  date,   only  11%  of  the  30%  of  all   neigh- 
borhood structures  targeted  for  improvement  under 
the  program  have  been   rehabilitated,   and  overall 
participation   in  the  program  is  somewhat  lower  than 
in  the  adjacent  neighborhoods  of  Roslindale  and 
West  Roxbury.      Residents'   investment  in  home 
maintenance  and   repair  has  been  deterred   by  the 
level  of  income  problems  affecting   Hyde  Park's 
unemployed  and   retired  populations.      The  tendency 
of  inhabitants  to  utilize  savings  to  finance  improve- 
ments and  the  unavailability  of  easily-obtainable 
bank  financing  when   it  is  desired  have  also  slowed 
home  improvement  investments.      Finally,    additional 
funding  for  the  Housing   Improvement  Program  is 
needed  to  uphold  a  standard  of  maintenance  more 
easily  met  in  more  affluent  times. 
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(3)  Changing  Age  Structure  of  the  Community 

The  changing  age  structure  of  the  community 
also  suggests  reasons  for  concern  about  the  housing 
stock.     The  average  age  of  heads  of  household  is 
increasing.     Twenty-eight  percent  of  the  households 
are  headed  by  persons  over  the  age  of  65,   and  the 
number  of  single-person  households  is  increasing. 
While  it  is  difficult  to  find  current  data  on  the  age 
of  property-owners,   as  distinct  from   renters, 
widespread  homeownership  in   Hyde  Park  makes  it 
reasonable  to  assume  that  their  age  characteristics 
resemble  those  of  the  community  as  a  whole.     This 
age  bulge  means  that  large  numbers  of  houses  will 
be  offered  for  sale  in  the  next  few  years  as  their 
retired  owners  seek  cheaper  or  more  easily  main- 
tained  housing.     The  possibility  of  substantial 
turnover  in   homeowners  suggests  the  need  for  a 
coordinated  program  to  maintain  the  physical  con- 
dition of  the  stock  and  the  characteristics  of  a 
desirable  residential   area. 

(4)  Demand  for  Elderly  Housing/Deterioration  of 
Public  Housing   Project 

Demand  for  elderly  housing   in   Hyde  Park  well 
exceeds  current  and  projected   supply  of  such 
units.     About  22%  of  the  neighborhood's   residents 
over  the  age  of  55  are  enrolled  on  waiting   lists  for 
nearby  public  housing. 

The  Fairmount  public  housing  project,   a 
302-unit,   wood-and-brick  family  development  built 
in  1952  on  the  City  line  near  Milton,   has  visible 
external   deterioration  and  maintenance  problems. 

To  deal  with  these  concerns,   this  proposal  for 
Hyde  Park  aims  to  encourage  the  maintenance  of 
property  through  steady  private  reinvestment  by: 

-  Encouraging  present  homeowner  investment  in 
housing  stqpk  to  maintain  or  upgrade  its 
quality. 

-  Encouraging   long-term   residents  to  stay  in 
their  homes  as   long  as  financially  and   physically 
possi  ble.     With   an  extended   period  of  self- 
sufficiency  for  residents  in   existing   structures 
the  sudden  demand  for  more  costly  subsidized 
housing  can   be  reduced. 

-  Encouraging  a  strong  demand  for  homes  coming 
on  the  market. 
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-  Supporting  replacement  buyers'   interest  in  and 
capacity  for  home  maintenance. 

-  Building  replacement  housing  for  the  elderly, 
choosing   sites  which   reinforce  other  community 
goals  and  concerns,   e.g.,   reinforcement  of  the 
commercial   area.      Encouraging  design  which   allows 
provision  of  support  services,    in  order  to  extend 
self-sufficiency  in  elderly  housing. 

-  Maintaining  City  services  and  residential  amenities 
which  support  the  neighborhood's  desirable  charac 
teristics. 

To  achieve  these  goals,   the  Hyde  Park  proposal 
recommends  image  improvement  activities  and  the  exten- 
sion of  financial  and  technical  assistance  programs,   built 
on  existing  City  programs  and  neighborhood  staff,   to 
deal  with  the  particular  concerns  identified.      In  addition, 
new  programs,   such  as  energy  conservation  programs, 
are  suggested  to  alleviate  some  of  the  costs  of  homeowner- 
ship,   thereby  freeing  money  for  property-owner  reinvest- 
ments. 

b.       Neighborhood  Marketing/Image   Improvement  Program 

This  plan   recommends  that  efforts  be  made  in 
conjunction  with  neighborhood  groups  now  engaged  in 
"image  improvement"  to  support  and  encourage  activities 
that  will   reaffirm  the  positive  qualities  of  Hyde  Park. 
Some  of  these  activities  would  focus  on  the  residents' 
knowledge  of  their  neighborhood  and  its  resources; 
others  would  seek  to  convey  to  the  potential   home  buyer 
that  Hyde  Park  is  a  good  area  in  which  to  live. 

Through  an   Innovative  Projects  Grant  from   HUD, 
the  Parkman  Center  for  Urban  Affairs  has  worked  with 
City  district  planning   staff  assigned  to  two  Boston 
neighborhoods  to  focus  on  the  replacement  process  as  a 
key  element  of  area  housing  markets.     Working  closely 
with  area  residents,   this  project  team  has  established 
on-going  contact  with   real  estate  brokers,   bankers,   and 
appraisers;   a  major  goal  of  this  contact  has  been  to 
counter  negative  images  of  the  City  neighborhoods  by 
establishing   a  surburban-City  referral   network  and   by 
generally  increasing  the  circulation  of  information  about 
the  areas.     Simultaneously,   the  project  team,    spurred  by 
residents'   interest,    has  produced   public  information  for 
the  media  to  increase  general   awareness  of  the  good 
qualities  of  the  neighborhoods. 

This  proposal   suggests  that  the  above-described 
program  be  similarly  applied  to  the  Hyde  Park  neighbor- 
hood.    The  specific  project  activities  would   be  defined 
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by  the  groups  and  individuals  participating   in  the  pro- 
cess of  their  development.      Themes  about  Hyde  Park's 
values  and  assets  will   be  drawn  from  the  residents' 
perceptions  and   beliefs.     Activities  might  include: 

-  Publications  for  distribution   in  the  community,   to  the 
media,   and  through   real   estate  channels  about  the 
neighborhood's  history,    physical   assets,   and   resources. 

-  Neighborhood  events  such  as  street  fairs,   sponsored 
by  neighborhood  associations.     Many  of  these  associa 
tions  are  new  and   "getting  to   know  the  neighbors"   is 
an  integral  part  of  their  activities. 

-  A  "welcome  function"  to  introduce  new  homeowners  to 
to  the  community  and  its  resources. 

-  Special  events  for  bankers,   brokers,   and  appraisers 
that  give  them  first-hand  information  about  the  neigh 
borhood.     Tours  or  a  presentation  could   be  offered  by 
neighborhood  groups. 

-  Identification  of  some  benefit,   possibly  with  a  small 
cash  value,  that  could  be  made  available  to  all   new 
homeowners  on  a  one-time  only  basis  (e.g.,   enough 
paint  for  an  exterior  repainting,   free  yard  work  for 
a  period  of  time  from  the  neighborhood  conservation 
corps). 

c.        Extension  and  Strengthening  of  the  Housing 
Improvement  Program 

The  Housing   Improvement  Program's  current  annual 
allocation  of  $225,000  does  not  provide  adequate  funds 
for  making  the  improvements   required  in  all  the  targeted 
structures.     An  increase  by  50%  in  this  allocation  would 
allow  for  a  speeded-up  schedule  of  rehabilitation  activi- 
ties,  making  their  impact  more  complete  and   readily 
visible.     These  positive  evidences  would  foster  greater 
resident  participation  in   HIP.      In  addition,   a  special 
financing  arrangement  should  be  worked  out  with  the 
local   banks  (particularly  the  key  mortgage  holders)  to 
guarantee  that  financing  for  the  HIP   loans  is  easily 
obtainable  by  residents. 

This  proposal   recommends  that  a  new  extension 
service  be  developed   in  conjunction  with  the  neighbor- 
hood image  improvement  program  and   prepare  materials 
for  use  by  community  residents  in  welcoming   new  neigh- 
bors;  the  materials  would  include  information  about  the 
community's  available  housing   resources.      Such   information 
could   be  accompanied   by  a  new  homeowners  seminar  series  held 
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at  the  community  school  or  in  the  municipal   building, 
which  would  outline  the  ways  to  make  key  improvements 
in  newly-purchased  homes.     Crucial  to  the  success  of 
these  efforts  is  that  the  information  offered  be  related  to 
what  people  want  to  know,   and  that  the  City's  presence 
be  low-keyed  and  supportive  of  the  local  groups'  efforts. 

d.  H IP/Technical  Assistance  for  the  Eiderly 

As  previously  mentioned,   an  increase  of  the  HIP 
rebate  on  investment  to  50%  is  being  made  for  the  elderly. 
This  larger  rebate  should  be  accompanied  by  supportive 
technical  assistance  in  making  home  improvements.      List- 
ings of  Hyde  Park-based  skilled  construction/repair 
workers  should  be  made  available  to  elderly  homeowners. 
Also,    HIP  workers  can  utilize  various  youth  employment 
programs,    such  as   Rent-A-Kid   (funded  through  CETA 
Title   I  funds)  which  offers  home  and  yard  maintenance 
assistance.      Labor  for  certain  yard  tasks  could  be 
provided  free-of-charge  to  Hyde  Park  residents  who  find 
it  difficult  to  perform  such  maintenance  activities. 

e.  Construction  of  Elderly  Housing 

The  area  demand  for  elderly  housing,   well   in  excess 
of  the  current  and  projected  supply,   may  be  slowed 
through  a  policy  of  additional  housing  aid.      Intensifying 
the  City's  Commission  on  the  Affairs  of  the  Elderly's 
current  efforts  to  use  outreach  workers  who  encourage 
full   use  of  available  benefits  (e.g.,   Supplemental 
Security   Income  and  transportation  benefits)  would 
complement  the  above-described  housing   policy.      These 
efforts  would   be  financed  through  use  of  CETA  Title  VI 
funds. 

While  demand  for  elderly  housing  may  thus  be 
slowed,   it  is  clear  that  new  housing  for  that  population 
segment  is  necessary.     The  150-unit  Summer  Street 
complex,   now  under  design,   will   be  constructed  on  a  site 
near  Geary  Square  in  1978.     This  proposal   recommends 
that  at  least  300  additional  elderly  housing  units  be 
developed,   and  that  at  least  half  of  these  units  be 
located  on  a  site  near  Cleary  Square,    such  as  the  vacant 
Allis-Chalmers  site.     These  facilities  should  house  services 
regularly  needed  by  elderly  persons,   with  particular 
emphasis  on  health   services  which  could   be  managed   by 
the  local   health   unit,   such  as  hypertension  checks. 

A  plan  to  combine  elderly  housing  with  an  expanded 
George  White  Health   Center  will   be  explored  for  the 
Allis-Chalmers  site.      Such  a  combination  could  extend 
the  period  of  self-sufficiency  for  the  elderly  apartment- 
dweller  or  supply  a  congregate  housing  development  with 
supportive  health   services. 
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f .  Rehabilitation  of  the  Public  Housing   Project 

In  contrast  to  the  surrounding  well-maintained 
private  homes,    Hyde  Park's  302-unit  Fairmount  public 
housing  development  exhibits  external  deterioration  and 
up-keep  problems. 

A  first-phase  modernization  allocation  of  $275,000 
has  been  made  by  the  Boston   Housing  Authority.     This 
proposal   recommends  continued   programming  of  moderni- 
zation funds  to  upgrade  the  Fairmount  development  and 
to  minimize  its  negative  impact  on  the  surrounding  area. 
Second-phase  modernization  should  focus  on  the  institu- 
tion of  energy-related  improvements;   these  improvements 
would  be  accomplished  through   a  contract  with  the 
locally-based  energy  enterprise  described  below. 

Physical   maintenance  activities  should  be  sustained 
and  possibly  supported  by  youth  work  programs.      In 
addition,    recreational   and  other  youth-oriented  programs 
should  be  focused  in  this  area,   because  of  its   relatively 
high  concentration  of  adolescents  and   its  distance  from 
more  central  facilities. 

g.  Energy  Conservation   Program 

An  energy-saving  home  improvements  program  which 
will  encourage  and  support  private  conservation  activities 
should  be  developed  for  Hyde  Park.     These  energy 
improvements  will   substantially  cut  home  heating  costs 
and  provide  residents  with  eligibility  for  tax  credits. 

In  conjunction  with  a  similar  program  planned  for 
Blue  Hill  Avenue,    Hyde  Park  would  be  a  pilot  area  for 
an  intensive  effort  involving  the  winterization  of  homes 
through  a  vehicle  which  would  capture  the  job  benefits 
for  neighborhood   residents.      Newly-created,   but  possibly 
affiliated  with  a  community-based  group,   this  energy 
firm  would  work  with  the  HIP  staff  to  extend  the  number 
of  energy  audits  (involve  a  calculation  of  the  cost  and 
benefits  of  energy-related  home  improvements)   performed. 
The  firm  will  then  contract  with  property-owners  to 
carry  out  winterization  activities.     Start-up  costs  for 
this  venture  will   be  funded  through  use  of  CETA- 
supported  positions;    a  mix  of  jobs  will   be  developed  for 
low-skilled  workers  and  for  unemployed  or  retired   skilled 
tradesmen.     A  market  for  the  improvements  will   be 
"guaranteed"   in  the  initial   stages  by  contracts  for  work 
on  public  projects  and  through   close  association  with  the 
Housing    Improvement  Program,    which   provides   rebates 
for  the  institution  of  energy  conservation  measures. 
Emphasis  would  be  placed  on  elements  which  have  a 
payback  in   savings  of  under  four  years.     Analysis 
demonstrates  that  it  is  cost-effective  to  winterize  almost 
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any  housing  type  built  prior  to  1960;   to  some  extent, 
such  a  program  will   self-select  and  target  areas  merged 
in  the  older  sections  of  Hyde  Park.      Yet  cost-saving 
energy  improvements  can  also  be  instituted  in  many 
structures  built  after  1960.     Winterization  elements  to  be 
emphasized   in  all   structures  include  insulation  for  attics, 
basements,   and  walls;   storm  windows,   weatherstripping 
and  caulking;    boiler  tune-ups,    installation  of  solar,   gas, 
or  electric  hot  water  heat;   solar-panelled  siding;   and, 
energy  utilization  and  appliance  purchasing  patterns. 

It  is  expected  that  there  will  be  sufficient  demand 
in   Hyde  Park  and  other  areas  to  put  this  enterprise  on  a 
self-sustaining  basis,   and  that  public  assistance  will   be 
limited  to  the  first  year  of  operation.      Later  stages  of 
development  could   include  production  of  winterization 
materials,   assisted  in  part  by  use  of  low-cost  space  in 
an  incubator  building  in  the  Readville  area. 

h.       An  Approach  to  Racial  Transition 

Allegations  of  blockbusting  in  the  northeast  section 
of  Hyde  Park  were  a  focus  of  community  meetings  in 
summer,   1976.      Public  actions  to  deal  with  these  allega- 
tions were  low-key  and  prompt,   involving  communication 
among  several   levels  of  government,   realtors,   and  resi- 
dents.    The  City  followed  blockbusting  allegations  with  a 
close  survey  of  the  rate  of  sale  and  sale  prices  in  the 
area,   as  compared  with  previous  levels.     Carried  out  by 
the  City's  district  planning  staff,   the  study  confirmed 
the  steady  modest  increase  in  property  values  and  the 
apparent  replacement  of  older  homeowners  by  young 
families  with  children;   no  evidence  was  offered  that 
necessitated   public  intervention.     The  present  situation 
is  calm,   with   no   known   instances  of  panic  selling  or 
illegal   real  estate  practices. 

While  it  is  difficult  to  accurately  measure  population 
changes  that  have  occurred  in   Hyde  Park  in  1977,   available 
indicators  suggest  an   increase  of  from  less  than  1%  Black 
population   in  1970  to  between  5-8%  currently.     The 
single-and  two-family  home  area  in  which  this  change  has 
occurred   provides  a  good  environment  for  families  with 
young  children.      Both   home  maintenance  and  public 
services  appear  to  be  operating  at  steady  levels. 

Boston's  earlier  experiences  with   racial  transition 
suggest  that  the  replacement  process  can   be  orderly, 
with   sellers   retaining  their  equity  and  buyers  getting  a 
good  value  with   promise  of  increase.      Yet  the  unpre- 
dictable consequences  of  major  intervention   in  the  trans- 
ition  process  encourage  the  City  to:    (1)   focus  its  involve- 
ment in  a  changing   area  such  as   Hyde  Park  on  those 
types  of  housing  assistance  that  support  home  main- 
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tenance;   and  (2)  attempt  to  maintain  a  good  or  above- 
average  level  of  services.     The  capacity  to  monitor 
change  in  order  to  intervene  in  a  low-key  fashion  where 
there  are  signs  of  irregular  housing  activity  is  important. 
This  capacity  is  maintained  through  the  community-based 
Little  City  Hail  and   Housing   Improvement  Program. 
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Youth   Development 
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Youth   Development 

a.       Major   Issues 

Community  leaders  and   residents  identify  serious 
problems  with   Hyde  Park's  young   people  that  threaten 
the  future  of  the  neighborhood.      Inhabitants  cite  various 
examples  of  youth  problems:   groups  of  teenagers,   hanging 
out  in   Cleary  Square,   appearing  disruptive  and  threaten- 
ing;  visible  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  among  younger  teen- 
agers;  and  confrontations  between  groups  of  young 
people. 

These  problems  and  their  immediate  consequences 
for  the  use  of  public  areas,   feelings  of  personal   safety, 
and   racial  tolerance  are  serious.     Youth  problems,   an 
important  aspect  of  a  community's  perception  of  its  own 
well-being  and  confidence  in   its  future,   have  not  been 
given  sufficient  weight  in  traditional   community  develop- 
ment strategies. 

Those  who  work  with  youth   in   Hyde  Park  emphasize 
that  limited  education  and  job  opportunities  contribute 
heavily  to  misbehavior.     The  familiar  school  and  job 
paths  have  been  altered  by  events  much   larger  than  the 
neighborhood  itself  --  school  desegregation  and  economic 
slowdown  and  unemployment  —  and  opportunities  for 
resident  youth  have  been  curtailed. 

(1)     School   Desegregation 

The  young  people  in   Hyde  Park  were  among 
those  individuals  most  directly  affected  by  the 
court-ordered  desegregation   process.     They  are  the 
first  generation  of  Bostonians  to  be  educated  in 
fully  integrated  schools.     As  a  part  of  this  major 
social  change,   their  school   days  were  marked  by 
national  attention,   administrative  confusion,   and 
widespread  public  concern  about  their  safety.      In 
this  community,   already  greatly  threatened   by 
economic  pressures,   public  support  for  school 
integration  through   busing  was  limited.     Sporadic 
confrontations  and  violence  in  the  school   resulted   in 
over  100  separate  calls  for  police  assistance  during 
each  of  the  180-day  school   years,    1974-75  and 
1975-76,   and  the  school   was  shut  down  twice  while 
order  was   restored. 

These  changes  took  place  in   a  school  that  has 
always  been  viewed  as   "second   best."     Hyde  Park's 
best  students  went  to   Latin  or   English   High  Schools, 
City-wide  schools  with   admission   based  on   competi- 
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tive  examination.     While  proud  of  its  traditions, 
Hyde  Park  High,   unaccustomed  to  educational  or 
social  change,   was  unprepared  for  a  major  alteration 
in  its  student  population. 

Calm  and  order  have  returned  to  the  school   in 
the  past  year.     While  it  is  difficult  to  assess  the 
impact  of  this  three-year  history  of  school  deseg- 
regation on  the  skills  or  aspirations  of  Hyde  Park 
youth,   facts  about  their  educational  environment 
suggest  that  a  price  has  been  paid: 

-  A  high  percentage  of  young  people  boycotted 
school  for  extended  periods  of  time  or  dropped 
out. 

-  An  average  school  day,   shortened  to  confine 
problems,   remains  only  4-4^  hours. 

-  Extracurricular  activities,   eliminated  in  1974-75 
and  1975-76,   have  been  only  partially  restored. 

-  Absenteeism  is  high  enough  to  be  considered  a 
major  problem. 

(2)     Economic  Slowdown  and  Unemployment 

Employment  opportunities  are  also  described  as 
a  problem  by  those  familiar  with  neighborhood 
youth.     The  absence  of  jobs  for  teenagers  was  cited 
by  a  City-wide  advisory  group,  the  Mayor's 
Committee  on   Boston,   as  the  principal   underlying 
cause  of  continued  sporadic  violence  in  the  schools 
and  neighborhoods.      Hyde  Park  observations  support 
this  conclusion.     The  school  dropout  can't  get  a  job 
or,   if  lucky,   does  piecework  at  a   local  factory,   a 
deadend,    low-paying  job.     While  75%  of  the  area's 
high   school   graduates   seek  work  after  graduation, 
the  graduate  has  a  narrow  view  of  possible  career 
choices  and   restricted  access  to  hiring  systems. 
The  limited  and  traditional   vocational  training 
offered  may  result  in  the  preparation  of  students 
for  jobs  in  a  trade  where  high   unemployment  con- 
tinues.    The  young  adult  who  left  high  school   in 
the  midst  of  the  turmoil  over  "forced  busing"   and 
who  has  never  held  a  full-time  job  is  the  newest 
and  most  disturbing  of  the  unemployed.      In  a 
working-class  community,   whose  values  so  clearly 
state  that  a  skill   and   hard  work  will   buy  security, 
this  joblessness  produces  anger  and  a  deep  pess- 
imism about  the  future. 
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The  ways  in  which  teenage  misbehavior  affects  a 
neighborhood  is  a  recurrent  subject  in  the  literature  of 
urban  social   planning.      A   recent  seminar  at  the  City's 
Parkman  Center  for  Urban  Affairs  raised  this  subject 
once  again,   in  the  context  of  neighborhood  preservation 
strategies.      A  group  of  judges,   youth  workers,    police, 
neighborhood  leaders,   and  academic  experts,    reviewing 
the  changing   national   programs  to  combat  delinquency, 
agreed  that  no  one  of  these  strategies  had  provided  a 
solution  for  youth  problems.     There  was  agreement  that 
a  mix  of  programs  and  public  actions,   most  of  them 
traditional,   a  few  innovative,   can  make  a  difference;   that 
while  youth  on  street  corners  may  be  a  permanent  part 
of  the  urban  scene,   their  negative  impact  on  neighbor- 
hood life  can  be  limited.      Increased  police  protection  will 
deter  vandalism  in  the  shopping  centers.     Jobs  will  cut 
down  on  the  number  of  teenagers  spending   long  days  in 
playgrounds,   drinking.      Recreation   programs  will   bring 
younger  people  together  in  positive  settings.     Building 
neighborhood  organizations'   ability  to  attract  new  outside 
resources  will  expand  oppor  tunities  for  youth  to  make 
money,    learn,   and  have  fun. 

Hyde  Park's  resources  to  deal  with  the  problems  of 
teenagers  are  the  traditional  ones  --  churches,    schools, 
recreation  workers,   and  youth  organizations  such  as  the 
Scouts;   all  are  relatively  unaccustomed  to  adapting  to 
changed  social  circumstances  or  to  new  opportunities 
from  outside  the  community.     The  few  public  and  social 
agency  personnel  feel  that  outdated  images  of  Hyde  Park 
held   "downtown"   limit  the  availability  of  support  and 
resources. 

The  community's  youth-oriented   resources  include: 

-  Hyde  Park  High  School: 

With  about  1,800  students,   grades  9-12,   the  school 
is  now  60%  white  and  40%  black.     The  white  students 
are  all  from  Hyde  Park,   and  the  Blacks  are  from 
several   Roxbury  and   Dorchester  neighborhoods.     The 
Hyde  Park  High  School   is  an  older  structure.      It  has 
not  undergone  any  recent  physical   alterations,   nor 
has  there  been  significant  curriculum  changes  or 
developments.     The  school's  vocational   focus  is  on 
the  metal  trades. 

-  School   Partnerships: 

As  part  of  the  second-year  court  plan  for  school 
desegregation,   to  outline  business-university-high 
school   cooperation,    Stonehill    College  and  the  First 
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National   Bank  of  Boston  were  paired  with   Hyde  Park 
High.     These  institutions  participate  in  a  local 
group  of  parents  and  teachers,   the  CEDAC,   and 
work  with  a  City-wide  organization  overseeing 
the  pairings,   the  Trilateral   Council  for  Quality 
Education. 

Youth  Services  Agencies: 

The  YMCA  in  Geary  Square,   has  not  had  the  re- 
sources to  play  a  central   role  in  the  community  and 
has  recently  lost  membership.      Its  programs  are  largely 
recreational;   the  structure,   the  oldest  of  all  of 
the  YMCA's  in   Boston,    needs  improvements. 

The  Youth   Resources  Center  (YRC),   operated  by  the 
City  of  Boston  as  part  of  its  Youth  Activities 
Commission,   is  part  of  a  City-wide  network  of 
small,   multi-service,   delinquency  prevention 
units.     With   limited   resources,   the  YRC   provides 
counselling,   crisis  intervention,  job  referrals  (e.g., 
to  the  Summer  Program  to   Employ  Disadvantaged  Youth 
(SPEDY)),   and  educational   placements,   and  sustains  a 
bi-racial  youth-worker  team  in  the  high  school.     The 
Center  also  participates  in  a  City-wide  juvenile 
justice-diversion  program,   with  a  liaison  worker 
located  in  the  District  5  Police  Station. 

The  People's  Task  Force,   a  small  agency,   works  with 
severely  troubled  teenagers,   many  of  whom  are  in 
volved  in  the  juvenile  justice  system.     One  of  its 
youth  workers  is  stationed   in  the  Hyde  Park  High 
School . 
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-  Other  Community  Agencies: 

Southwest  Boston   Community  Services,   a  multi- 
service and   planning  agency  for  the  southern   sec 
tion  of  the  City,    is  seeking  funds  to  initiate  a 
vocational   development  program  serving  three  neigh- 
borhoods:   Hyde  Park,   West  Roxbury,   and   Roslindale. 

The  Hyde  Park   Information   Center,    a  community  group 
originating  as  part  of  the  anti-busing  movement,   is 
seeking  substantial  funding  from  CDBG  or  another 
source  to. run  a  multi-faceted  youth  program. 

Ohrenberger  Community  School,   a  new  elementary-grade 
community  school,   is  located  on  the  extreme  western 
boundary  of  Hyde  Park.     While  it  offers  a  good 
mix  of  recreational   and  cultural   programs  for 
young  people,   its  use  by  Hyde  Park  residents  is 
limited  because  of  its  location. 

Parks  and   Recreation  activities,   organized  at  play 
grounds  and   ball  fields,   are  an  important  resource; 
however,   these  programs  lack  neighborhood-level 
coordination. 

In  addition,   informal   groups,    such  as  an  affiliation 
of  clergy,   educators  and  businesspeople,    have  indicated 
their  concern  and  interest  in  participating  in  efforts  to 
deal  with  youth  problems. 

This  proposal's  comprehensive  youth  development 
program  for  Hyde  Park  would  strengthen  these  community 
groups  and  institutions  in  their  current  efforts,   while 
building  a  shared  capacity  to  reach  outside  the  com- 
munity for  new   resources  and  opportunities.     The  thrust 
of  this  program  would  be  to  extend  education,   job,   and 
training  opportunities  to  neighborhood  youth.      It  would 
also  seek  a  variety  of  new  programs  and  services  for 
recreation,   counselling  and  other  assistance.     The 
proposal's  strategy  would  attempt  to  build  strong   links 
between  jobs  and  school,   to  provide  additional  or  com- 
pensatory opportunities  for  learning,   and  to  offer  equal 
access  to  resources  for  both  black  and  white  young 
people  in   Hyde  Park. 

The  recommended  comprehensive  approach  would 
have  the  following  elements: 

-  A  stronger,   more  visible  Youth   Resources  Center 

-  A  coordinated  youth  development  staff  team 
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-  New  job  programs  and  services 

-  Expanded   recreational   programs 

The  total  budget  required  for  the  programs  described 
in  detail   below  would  be,   at  the  least,   approximately 
$500,000.      Minimum  funding,   to  secure  job-related   staff 
for  the  YRC  and  to  provide  additional  jobs  in  the  com- 
munity,  is  $100,000.      In  addition,   one  of  the  goals  of 
this  plan's  strategy  is  to  build  the  community  capacity  to 
develop  new  ideas,   to  cast  them  in  a  proposal,   and  to 
seek  funding  from  a  variety  of  public  and  private  sources. 
If  successful,   the  effort  would  tap  not  only  Department 
of  Labor  youth   employment  funds,   but  also  the   LEAA-Office 
of  Juvenile  Justive  and   Delinquency  Prevention,   the 
National   Institute  of  Drug  Abuse  and  the  National 
Institute  of  Alcohol   Abuse  and  Addiction,   the  Department 
of  Health,    Education  and  Welfare's   Education  and 
Vocational   Education  Offices,   Governor's  Discretionary 
funding  from  the  Department  of  Labor,   and  many  others. 
Local  matching  shares  from  Boston  foundations,   bus- 
inesses,  and  social  and  cultural  institutions  would  supple- 
ment the  City's  effort. 

b.  Strengthening  of  the  Youth   Resources  Center 

The  YRC,    relocated  to  a  better  location   in  Cleary 
Square,   would  serve  as  a  point  of  contact  for  the  recruit- 
ment and  placement  of  youth  for  current  and  future  job 
programs.     While  the  YRC  now  recruits  from   Hyde  Park 
for  SPEDY,   there  is  presently  no  other  youth  job  capacity 
in  the  community. 

This  Center,   which  can  move  beyond  the  youth 
services  bureau  concept,   has  the  capacity  to  integrate 
diversion  employment  programs  and  access  to  the  school. 
The  YRC  will   plan  an  active  role  in  organizing  and 
catalyzing  community  interest  in   securing   new  resources 
and  coordinating  existing  activities  for  youth. 

c.  A  Coordinated  Youth   Development  Staff  Team 

Housed  in  the  YRC,    but  possible  drawn  from  other 
agencies,   this  team  would   include: 

-  a  community  organizer,   to  help  coordinate  and 
focus  the  efforts  of  groups  and  agencies  interested 
in  youth   problems; 

-  a  vocational   counselor,   who  would   work  exclu 
sively  with  older  youth,    18-22,   to  find  training 
and  job  opportunities  in  the  manpower  services 
system  and   private  institutions; 
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-  a  vocational   counselor  for  high   school   students, 
to  support  the  in-school  job  and  summer  work 
programs; 

-  a  business  coordinator,  to  work  with  the  business 
partner  and  to  develop  opportunities  for  jobs  and 
other  programs  through  the  pairing  network; 

-  a  job  developer  to  seek  a  specified  number  of 
jobs,   at  certain  periods  of  time,   both   in  commu 
nity  and  in  downtown  businesses.     This  job  devel- 
oper would  work  closely  with  the  Special   Business 
District  staff  described  in  the  Cleary  Square 
section,   and  could  use  stipends  or  on-the-job 
training  assistance  to  facilitate  job  placements. 

Such  a  staff  could  be  financed  from  a  combination 
of  sources,   including  CETA  Title  VI,   the  1977  Youth 
Employment  legislation,   and  local  foundations. 

d.       New  Job  Programs  and  Services 

New  job  program  and  services,   which  can   be  housed 
in  existing  facilities,   such  as  the  YMCA,   municipal 
building  or  community  school,   might  include: 

-  A  career  exploration  or  "world  of  work"   program 
(an   introduction  to  the  working  environment)  for 
high  school   students.     The  successful   program  of 
the  Boys'   Club  of  Boston   in  other  areas  of  the 
City  could  be  replicated  in   Hyde  Park,   and  be 
jointly  sponsored  by  the  YMCA. 

-  Vocational   and  educational   enrichment,   initiated 

by  the  university  and   business  partners,   would  be 
strengthened   by  modest  funding  and  improved  coor 
dination  with  cultural   institutions.     Such  a 
program  would  be  a  source  of  internships,   career 
exploration,   and  new  resources  for  use  in  the 
school   itself. 

-  Jobs  for  Youth  could  locate  its  second   Boston 
unit  in   Hyde  Park.     Through  its  intensive  job 
development  activities  and  ongoing   involvement 
with  the  youth  it  places,   this  group  has  success 
fully  located  many  young  people  in  entry-level 
positions  in  smaller  businesses. 

-  New  training   programs  for  the  18-22-year-olds   in 
new  or  growing   professions,    such   as  the  allied 
health   professions,   could   be  developed  as  a  flex 
ible  satellite  for  programs   now  run   by   local 
colleges  and  housed   in  the  community  school.      A 
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complete  information  and   referral   capacity  to 
other  community  college  and  alternative  school 
programs,   to  be  available  through  the  YRC,   would 
support  these  locally-operated  training  programs. 

-  A   Hyde  Park  Youth   Conservation   Corps.      A  corps  of 
20-25  people  would   be  drawn  from   Hyde  Park  High 
School   students  to  work  on   projects  identified 
by  the  community.     The  Little  City   Hall   would 
develop  a  work  program  from  its  meetings  and 
records  of  complaints.     This  schedule  for  part- 
time  in-school  work,   and  full-time  summer  work 
should  support  a  variety  of  community  activities 
identified  elsewhere  in  this  proposal.     The  Corps 
members  would  provide  assistance  in  maintenance 
of  sections  of  Cleary  Square  and  in  cosmetic 
improvements  in  abandoned  store  windows;   assistance 
to  the  HIP  in  providing  maintenance  services  to 
elderly  homeowners;   outreach  assistance  for  the 
health  center;   and,   special  summer  park  maintenance, 
focusing  on  the  playing  fields.      The  Youth  Conser- 
vation Corps  program  would  have  the  potential  to 
accommodate  youth   referred  from  the  court  or  police, 
and  it  would  be  supported  by  counselling  and  infor- 
mation and  referral   services  at  the  YRC. 

e.        Expansion  of  Recreational   Programs 

Providers  of  recreational  activities  would  be  sup- 
ported by  the  City,   with  CETA  Title  VI   slots  being  used 
wherever  possible  to  extend   programming  and  activity 
levels.      Businesses  and  City  personnel   (such  as  the 
police)  would   be  encouraged  to  take  a  more  active  role  in 
community  youth  activities  through  donations  of  time  or 
money.      Proposal   and  fund-raising  assistance  could  be 
offered  by  the  YRC,    using  staff  provided   by  CETA 
funds. 

The  YMCA  would   be  a  focal   point  for  upgraded 
recreational   programs,   and   particular  attention  would  be 
paid  to  supplementing  its  staff  and  assisting  with   physical 
improvements   (some  work  assisted   by  CDBG  funds  is 
scheduled  for  this  year). 

Recreation   programs  drawing  from  areas  of  racial 
transition  or  at  playgrounds  should   be  fully  staffed   and 
funded,   with   special   staff  provided  as   necessary. 
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Economic  Development 
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4.        Economic  Development 

a.       Major   Issues 

Manufacturing  activity  has  always  been  an   integral 
part  of  Hyde  Park  and  an  element  of  the  local   economy. 
From  the  area's  beginnings  in  the  milling  industry  to  its 
current  mix  of  predominantly  metal   and  machine-related 
manufacturing,    Hyde  Park  has  provided  a  job  base  of 
value  to  the  City  as  a  whole  and  a  tax  yield  important  to 
the  City's  annual  income. 

Hyde  Park  possesses  certain  advantages  to  industrial 
development.     Because  of  its  proximity  to  interstate 
"highway  travel   nodes,   it  offers  a  prime  location  for 
industrial  firms.     The  area  is  well  services  by  rail  con- 
nection,  particularly  with  respect  to  freight.     Truck 
access  to  Hyde  Park  is  only  hampered  by  the  fact  that 
the  community  is  virtually  surrounded  by  a  bridge 
network  in  need  of  reconstruction.      Finally,   the  skill  mix 
of  Hyde  Park's  labor  force  is  compatible  with  the  local 
industrial  focus  on  metal-related  trades. 

Despite  these  factors,   the  economic  climate  in  this 
area  has  been,   and   remains  to  be  clouded.     The  approx- 
imately 7,000  job  opportunities  in   Hyde  Park  identified 
by  1970  census  have  decreased  by  900.     Several  manu- 
facturing firms  have  closed  or  relocated.      Replacements 
for  these  industrial  activities  have  become  more  and  more 
scarce,   and,   when  secured,   have  often  consisted  of  far 
less  intense  manufacturing  uses  providing   significantly 
fewer  employment  opportunities. 

There  are  various   reasons  for  the  area's  economic 
decline.      Like  the  other  industrial   centers  of  older,    New 
England  towns,   the  area  has  been  the  victim  of  structural 
shifts  in  the  economy  and  of  the  relocation  of  paper  and 
textile  firms  to  the  South.     The  area  benefitted   little 
from  the  technology  boom  which  sparked  development 
along   Route  128,   and  was   largely  bypassed   by  redevelop- 
ment and  public  investment  because  of  its  distance  from 
the  City's  core.     Manufacturing  activities  have  faced 
increasing  competition  from  suburban   industrial   parks, 
which  offer  superior  truck  access  to  major  highways  and 
lower-cost  land.      Hyde  Park's  industrial   structures  are 
old,   many  in  need  of  substantial   renovation  to  accom- 
modate new  uses  or  expansion. 

A  revitalization  of  this  industrial   area  would  have 
regional   impacts,    with   benefits   neither  confined   to   Hyde 
Park,   nor  sufficient  in  themselves  to  spur  neighborhood 
regeneration.      Yet  such  a  revitalization  would  directly 
affect  the  neighborhood  by  securing  jobs  for  residents 
and   by  fostering   economic  activities  that  would  generate 
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employee  spending  and   business  subcontracting   in  the 
area.     The  development  of  Hyde  Park's  industrial  area, 
while  not  solving  the  area's  underemployment  and   unem- 
ployment problems,   will   hold  and  develop  precisely  the 
kind  of  jobs  most  needed  in  the  City,   the  jobs  that  have 
been   lost  in  the  long-term  structural  changes  in  the 
economy  of  the  region. 

b.       General    Industrial   Public  Policy   Recommendations 

The  City  of  Boston  must  commit  its  resources  and 
those  of  the  state  and  federal  government  to  maintain  the 
current  industrial  job  base  which  is  critical  to  its  economic 
health.      Furthermore,    it  must  encourage  existing   busi- 
nesses to  expand  plant  and  capital   equipment  invest- 
ments.     New  industry  will   not  be  attracted  to  Hyde  Park 
until   it  is  demonstrated  that  the  economic  climate  of  this 
region  can  be  improved. 

The  City  presently  has  two  mechanisms  which  can 
be  utilized  to  lower  the  costs  of  business  in   Hyde  Park, 
thus  stemming  the  loss  of  jobs:      (1)  municipal   bond 
issue  capacity  via   Industrial   Development  Finance 
Authority  (IDFA);   and,    (2)  M.G.L.A.    Chapter  121B, 
which  provides  for  an  industrial  tax  incentive  subsidy. 
These  two  tools  to  reduce  costs  and  to  increase  indus- 
trial  competitiveness  have  not  been  widely  employed   in 
the  past;   maximization  of  these  mechanisms  is  now 
needed. 

(1)  Municipal   Bond   Issue  Capacity  via   IDFA 

The  City's   Economic  Development  and   Indusrial 
Commission   (EDIC)  can   issue  bonds  through   IDFA 
at  comparatively  low  interest  rates  to  plants  needing 
capital   investment  for  construction  and/or  purchase 
of  equipment.      Providing  these  firms  with   reduced 
financing  decreases  their  net  overhead,   offsetting 
the  impact  of  higher  taxes  and  other  negative 
structural  or  locational  factors. 

(2)  Chapter  121 B   Industrial   Tax   Incentive  Subsidy 

Massachusetts  General   Laws,    Chapter  121B,   an 
industrial  tax  subsidy,   may  be  employed  alone  or 
together  with  the  EDIC/IDFA  mechanism  to  induce 
new  and   potentially  expanding  firms  to   locate  in 
Hyde  Park.      According  to  industrial   brokers,   taxes 
are  a  major  locational   consideration;   determining  a 
favorable  tax  structure,   and  thereby  reducing  the 
unpredictable  factors  normally  associated  with  the 
City's  tax   rate,   will   facilitate  the  attraction  of  new 
industry  to  the  area. 
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An  excellent  starting  place  in   Hyde  Park  for 
use  of  Chapter  121 B  and/or   IDFA  would  be  the 
former  DeLaval   Separator  Building,   which  contains 
85,000  square  feet  and  5.8  acres  of  land.      Nordblom 
Company,   the  exclusive  agent  for  this  building  that 
has  been  on  the  market  for  over  six  months,    has 
not  been  able  to  generate  private  interest  for 
reasons  cited  above. 

(3)     Technical   Development  Corporation   Funding 

Technical   Development  Corporation  funding  is 
another  underutilized  tool  for  assisting  industry  in 
its  overall  operation.     Money  from  this  source  can 
be  used  to  assist  firms  which  need  to  retool  their 
equipment  in  order  to  increase  productivity  and 
improve  their  competitive  edge.      EDIC  can  co- 
ordinate the  process  of  securing  this  funding 
source  for  individual  firms. 

c.       Specific  Public/Private  Actions 

(1)  Industrial   Brokerage  Firm 

As  the  City's   EDIC  does  not  have  adequate 
staffing  capacity  to  provide  this  area  with  the 
attention  necessary  to  effect  a  reversal   in  its  deter- 
iorating economic  climate,   this  proposal   recommends 
that  the  City  engage  the  services  of  an  experienced 
industrial   brokerage  firm  to  exclusively  market 
Hyde  Park's  industrial   property.     Such   a  firm, 
which  would  be  paid  on  the  basis  of  a  finder's  fee 
or  per  diem  rate  by  the  City  through  the  allocation 
of  federal  monies   (e.g.,    EDA  Title  XI   funds), 
would  provide  a  direct,   daily  link  with  the  private 
investment  sector  and  would  be  responsible  for 
aggressively  marketing  the  Hyde  Park  industrial 
area. 

(2)  Industrial   Liaison 

To  assure  the  successful   integration  of  private 
industry's  needs  with  the  public  sector's  responses 
to  those  needs,   the  City  should  establish  a  per- 
manent,  full-time  liaison  between  the  industrial 
brokerage  firm,    private  industry  in   Hyde  Park,   and 
appropriate  City-line  departments.     The  liaison 
capacity  could  be  satisfied  through  full-time  em- 
ployment of  a  professional   economic  development 
specialist  working  out  of  EDIC  to  monitor  industrial 
activity  in   Hyde   Park.      This   person   should  work  in 
concert  with   a   similar  effort  in   the  com  mercial 
sector  to  ensure  that  the  private  investment  climate 
is   significantly  improved  through   aggressive  market- 
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ing  and  full   utilization  of  public  and   private  develop- 
ment tools   (e.g.,   SBA,    EDA,    CDBG).     The  com- 
bined efforts  of  a  private  brokerage  firm  and  a 
strong   liaison  staff  will  enable  the  City  to  develop 
the  permanent  capacity  to  monitor  industrial   activity 
and  to  effectively  manage  industrial   growth.      This 
capacity  is   necessary  to  prevent  further  erosion  of 
the  industrial  job  base  in   Hyde  Park. 

(3)  Local   Development  Corporation 

Current  provisions  of  the  SBA  and   EDA  programs 
call  for  the  creation  of  a   Local   Development  Cor- 
poration  (LDC)  as  the  primary  mechanism  for  dis- 
seminating  loans  and/or  guarantees  to  private 
industry.      This  proposal   recommends  the  formation 
of  such  a  legal  entity  to  facilitate  efficient  utilization 
of  these  programs  as  industrial  needs  arise.     Pre- 
sently,   in  the  City  of  Boston,   there  have  been   no 
applications  to   EDA  for  loan  guarantees  for  working 
capital  or  mortgage  financing;   nor  have  the  SBA 
loan  programs  been  pursued  to  the  maximum  in- 
tended use. 

By  establishing  an   LDC  the  City  would  take  a 
definitive  step  toward  decreasing  the  formal  obsta- 
cles to  achieving  industrial   development  via  SBA/ 
EDA  program  applications.      Furthermore,    it  is  also 
suggested  that  the  City  take  a  leading  role  in 
establishing  a  revolving   loan   program  to  provide  the 
pro  prietor's  10%  share  needed   in  all  SBA/EDA 
financing   programs.      By  providing   such  monies  to 
firms  via   LDCs,   the  City  will   reduce  private  risks 
and  facilitate  maximum  use  of  these  funding  mechan^ 
isms  to  significantly  improve  the  investment  climate 
in   Hyde  Park.      It  is  recommended  that  the  City 
take  immediate  legal   action  to  implement  the  above 
recommendations . 

(4)  Low-Cost  Incubator  Space 

As  it  will  take  a  significant  period  of  time  for 
Boston  to  reverse  its  reputation  as  a  negative 
investment  market,   the  problem  of  securing   replace- 
ment buyers  and  tenants  for  industrial   properties   in 
Hyde  Park  will   not  be  resolved   in  the  immediate 
future.      In  the  interim,   this  proposal   strongly 
recommends  that  the  City  develop  a  program  to 
provide  low-cost  incubator  space  for  new  enter- 
prises in   Hyde  Park  and  to  encourage  occupancy  of 
industrial   space  wherever  possible. 
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The  success  of  incubator-type  industries  in 
Hyde  Park  will  be  contingent  upon  adequate  distri- 
bution of  products  and  evidence  of  profitability 
margins.     The  diversity  of  Hyde  Park's  residential 
stock  and  the  abundance  of  a  low-skiiled  labor  force 
indicates  a  correlation   between  industrial,    resi- 
dential,  and  manpower  policies  that  will  facilitate 
industrial  growth,   neighborhood  stabilization,   and 
income  enhancement. 

One  specific  example  of  how  these  goals  can  be 
jointly  achieved  is  the  establishment  of  an  energy 
conservation  program  in  Hyde  Park.     Such  a 
program  would  call  for: 

(a)  Development  of  home  insulation  businesses 
in   low-cost  incubator  space  in  vacant  buildings; 
these  enterprises  would  produce  cellulose  and 
manufacture  solar  energy-related  equipment. 

(b)  Utilization  of  CETA  Title  VI   crews  to  re- 
duce costs  of  energy  audits  and  installation  of 
insulation  and  solar  energy  applications. 

(c)  Public  sector  initial   guarantee  of  market 
via  City's  Housing   Improvement  Program  rebates 
for  energy  reduction/conservation   improvements. 
The  potential  exists  for  the  development  of  an 
Energy  Conservation   Demonstration   Program  at 
Fairmount  Public  Housing  through  use  of 
Community  Development  modernization  funds 

for  exterior  renovations,   budgeted  at  $275,000 
under  Year  III   CDBG  allocation. 

This  example  of  coordination  of  City,   federal, 
and  private  programs  would  ultimately  increase  the 
value  of  residential   stock,   while  providing  a  posi- 
tive climate  for  new  industry  to  grow  to  self-suffi- 
ciency and  employment  opportunities  in  which   low- 
skilled  youth  can  improve  their  future  employment 
marketability. 

(5)     Industrial   Redevelopment  Designation 

If  the  City  of  Boston   is  to  significantly  in- 
crease the  competitive  posture  for  industrial   activities 
in   Hyde  Park,   a  comprehensive  economic  develop- 
ment program  will   be  needed  which  cannot  be 
achieved  through  existing  City  resources  alone. 
This  proposal   recommends,   therefore,   that  the  City 
make  application  to   EDA  for  the  designation  of  Hyde 
Park  as  an  economic  redevelopment  area.     Such   an 
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identification  would  enable  the  City  to  reverse  the 
area's  present  pattern  of  deterioration  in  industrial 
activity  and  achieve  a  more  permanent  economic 
revitalization   in   Hyde  Park. 

Readville  Yards 

(1)     Option   1:    Location  of  a  Major   Rail    Facility 

The  Readville  Yard  site  is  under  negotiation 
with  Amtrak  and  the  Federal   Railroad  Administration 
(FRA)  as  the  potential   location  of  a  heavy  rail 
repair  facility.     Although   Boston  was  considered  in 
the  early  stages  of  the  consultants'   review,   the 
Readville  site  was  not  included  in  any  previous 
analysis.     This  omission  was  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  FRA  and  the  Massachusetts  Congressional 
delegation.     The  City  has  since  been  assured  that 
the  FRA  will  make  a  full   review  of  the  Hyde  Park 
site  and  evaluate  the  Yards  for  the  rail   re-use 
facility;   such  an  assessment  is  now  underway.     The 
consulting  firm  of  DeLeuw,   Cather,    Parsons,   under 
contract  with  the  FRA,   is  reviewing  the  Readville 
site  as  part  of  an  analysis  that  includes  Wilmington, 
Philadelphia,   Washington,   and   New  York  sites. 

The  current  railroad  ownership  and  the  presence 
of  suitable  structures  and  track  in  the  Yards  suggest 
that  rail-related  reuse  would   require  mimimal   initial 
investment.     The  Yards  abut  unused,   privately- 
owned  acreage,   which  could  be  purchased  for 
expansion  to  the  full  capacity  use  projected  by 
Amtrak.     The  City  would  expect  to  reconstruct  the 
access   road  to  the  site,   which   is  in   poor  condition; 
the  engineering  design  should  begin  immediately  so 
that  construction  of  the  road  can  be  completed  to 
coincide  with  the  anticipated  opening  of  the  repair 
facility.     An  analysis  of  the  utility  lines,   i.e., 
water  and  sewer,   which  service  this  site  will  also 
be  made  at  this  time  to  determine  if  improvements 
are  needed.     The  Readville  site  is  only  eight  miles 
from  the  Amtrak  terminal.      Dead-headings  of  trains 
is  minimized  at  this  location,   as  compared  with  the 
80-mile  distances  between  terminals  and  other  pro- 
posed repair  sites. 

The  proposed  facility  would  be  a  new  one  for 
Amtrak.      By  providing   scheduled   heavy  maintenance 
it  would  back  up  five  medium  repair  facilities  which 
deal   with   routine  repair.      A  new  computerized 
scheduling  capacity  would   be  developed  as  part  of 
the  heavy  repair  facility,   substantially  upgrading 
Amtrak's  maintenance  capacity. 
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This  facility  would  provide  between  750  and 
1,000  jobs  for  skilled  tradesmen;   initial  openings  for 
the  local   labor  force  would  total   about  350,   with 
expansion  and  retirements  adding  jobs  in  coming 
years.     Occupational  training  for  these  positions 
would  be  coordinated  on  a  concentrated  basis 
through  the  City's  Occupational  Training   Center. 
The  facility  would  contract  for  a  variety  of  supplies 
and   repairs  with   local   industrial  firms  on  a  needed 
basis.     The  City  and   Hyde  Park's   rich   supply  of 
skilled  labor,   particularly  in  the  metal  trades,   and 
the  number  and  variety  of  metal  and  tool   shops 
within  a  five-mile  radius  would  amply  support  the 
facility  and  offer  choices  to  the  employer. 

The  location  of  Amtrak's  heavy  repair  facility 
in   Readville  is  an  important  goal  which   Hyde  Park 
and  the  City  of  Boston  consider  essential  to  econo- 
mic development.     This  labor-intensive  use  of  such 
a  large  acreage  will   assure  permanent  employment 
opportunities  for  many  residents  of  Boston's  neigh- 
borhoods.     It  will   provide  a  stimulus  for  commercial 
revitalization  in  Cleary  Square  and  will   bolster 
neighborhood  confidence  by  increasing  disposable 
income.     The  existing  industrial  firms  in   Hyde  Park 
will   experience  an  improved  economic  climate  with 
the  location  of  the  repair  facility  in   Readville, 
which  will   provide  additional  contract  opportunities 
for  local  employees.     The  economic  benefits  for 
Hyde  Park  and   Boston  cannot  be  understated. 

(2)     Option   II:   Major   Industrial   Park 

The  Readville  Yards  have  historically  been 
underutilized  with   respect  to  the  intensity  of  land 
use.     The  area  contains  close  to  100  acres, 
approximately  70  of  which  are  in  the  City  of 
Boston,   and   it  offers  the  potential  for  prime  in- 
dustrial  development.     The  possible  rejection  by 
Amtrak  of  this  location  for  their  heavy  repair 
facility  should  not  be  construed  to  mean  that  de- 
velopment potential  has  been  expended;    rather, 
clear,   definitive  steps  need  to  be  taken  to  assure 
that  this  land  will   become  a  tax-producing,    indus- 
trial  park,   that  provides  several   hundred  jobs  to 
the  Boston  economy. 

Pending  a  negative  decision   by  Amtrak  re- 
garding  location  of  the  heavy  repair  facility,   the 
City  of  Boston   should  clearly  express  to  the  federal 
government  that  it  would   like  this   property   released 
by  Amtrak  for  sale.      UDAG  funds  can  be  used  to 
finance  purchase  of  property  by   EDIC  at  fair  market 
value  and,   if  private  market  does  not  respond  to 
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resale  of  the  property  by  EDIC,   to  write  down  a 
cost  difference.      As  a  mechanism  for  marketing  the 
property,    EDIC  can   retain  a  private  consultant  to 
obtain  developer  interest  and  coordinate  the 
necessary  funding,   and,    if  necessary,    permit  and 
license  packaging.      It  may  also  be  determined  that 
a  better  mechanism  would  be  to  authorize  an  exclu- 
sive real  estate  agent  to  market  the  property  with 
EDIC  arranging  the  necessary  funding   packages, 
etc.      A  bond  issue  for  construction  financing  and 
Chapter  ,121 B  tax  agreement  may  be  appropriate. 

e.        Long-Term  Capital   Investments 

(1)  Upgrade  Commuter  Rail   Lines 

Any  attempt  to  stabilize  and   increase  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  Hyde  Park  residents  must 
take  into  consideration  the  availability  of  commuter 
access.     The  current  public  transportation   system 
does  not  make  Hyde  Park  highly  accessible  to  most 
residents  of  the  City.     As  previously  described, 
the  commuter  rail   system  along  the  Penn   Central 
Mainline  is  scheduled  to  be  upgraded   between  1978 
and  1982.     As  this  line  does  stop  both  in  Cleary 
Square  and   Readville,   its  improvement  will  greatly 
enhance  commuter  access.     The  future  of  the 
Midlands   Branch,   however,    is  by  no  means  assured. 
It  is  important  to  recognize  that  this  line  travels 
through   Roxbury,    Dorchester,   and  Mattapan   before 
reaching  Hyde  Park  and  could  well   provide  regular, 
frequent  commuter  service  from  these  communities  to 
Hyde  Park. 

The  City  of  Boston,   through  the  use  of  federal 
funds,   must  explore  available  commuter  options  to 
maximize  the  accessibility  of  potential   employees  to 
job  opportunities  which  might  exist  in   Hyde  Park. 
Industry  must  be  assured  that  it  does  have  a 
readily  available  labor  supply,   and   public  transpor- 
tation  improvements  in  this  area  are  crucial  to 
making  such  an  assurance. 

(2)  Bridge   Reconstruction   and   Repair 

Bridge  maintenance  and   reconstruction   is 
critical   to  the  economic  and   residential  future  of 
Hyde  Park,   which   is  unique  among   neighborhoods  in 
its  dependence  on   bridge  access.      The  condition  of 
railroad   bridges  throughout  the  state  and   region 
cannot  be  properly  addressed   using  current  funding 
sources.      Congressional   attention  must  be  focused 
on  the  appropriation  of  sufficient  funds  to  accelerate 
the  reconstruction   schedule  for  such   bridges.      In 
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the  absence  of  Congressional   action,   administrative 
remedies  must  be  developed  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and/or  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
In  Hyde  Park,   the  Sprague  and  West  Streets  bridge 
will   need   reconstruction  to  maintain   standard   load- 
bearing  capacity  for  trailer  trucks  to  accomodate 
industry's  needs. 

f.        Job   Referral/Placement  Unit 

Efforts  to  enhance  the  income  of  the  adult  residents 
of  Hyde  Park  cannot  be  confined  to  the  community  nor 
dependent  on  its  resources  alone.     Job  creation  efforts 
in  the  port,   in  other  sections  of  the  City,   and  through- 
out the  metropolitan  area  are  needed  to  fully  employ  the 
residents  of  this  and  other  Boston  neighborhoods.     While 
particular  efforts  should  be  made  to  connect  available 
labor  in   Hyde  Park  with  new  jobs  in  the  local   industrial 
area,   these  opportunities  will  not  be  sufficient  to  sub- 
stantially reduce  local   unemployment.      Further,   it  is  not 
desirable  nor  possible  to  earmark  these  new  jobs  for 
Hyde  Park  residents  to  the  possible  exclusion  of  other 
Boston   residents. 

The  key  new  element  in  this  proposal  for  the  area's 
adult  work  is  an  effective  connection  with   new  jobs  in 
the  City  for  which  there  is  a  match   in   skills.      Hyde 
Park's  heavy  proportion  of  skilled  tradesmen  are  poten- 
tially desirable  employees  for  any  new  industrial   activity 
in  the  City.     The  port  development  proposal   seeks  to 
create  precisely  the  king  of  jobs  most  needed  to  ameli- 
orate unemployment  in  this  community;   the  construction 
activities  proposed   in  other  sections  similarly  offers 
opportunities  for  the  employment  of  tradesmen. 

One  of  the  simplest  ways  for  the  City  to  capture  a 
higher  percentage  of  the  new  jobs  is  to  operate  an  ener- 
getic information  and   referral   system  to  the  employers 
involved   in  publicly-sponsored  development  projects. 
Information  could   be  made  available  in  the  community 
about  ongoing  or  anticipated  hiring.     The  community- 
based   network  of  Little  City  Halls  should   be  fed  such 
information  by  the  economic  development/manpower  unit 
that  oversees  new  projects.     Where  possible,    negotiations 
for  new  facilities  should  encourage  hiring  of  Boston 
residents. 

A  full   information  and   referral   capacity  to  adult 
education  programs  and  to  the  existing  manpower  services 
network  should  be  developed  as  an  adjunct  to  the  Hyde 
Park   Little  City  Hall.     The  City's  manpower  office  should 
work  with   a  continuing   education   program,    which  offers 
new   skills  or  basic  education,   to  provide  a  staff  person 
in  the  Little  City   Hall  who  would  provide  accurate  and 
up-to-date  information  about  the  available  opportunities. 
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C.       Timeframe 

Commercial   Revitalization 

Efforts  to  revitalize  Cleary  Square  are  now  underway  and   will 
be  continued  through   1982.      Construction  of  the  Winthrop  Street 
Parking   Lot  and  the  Summer  Street  Elderly  Housing   Development 
will   proceed   in  the  first  phase  of  revitalization,   during  1977-79. 
Transit  development  and   street/bridge  improvements  will   be  carried 
out  during  1978-1982.      Extensive  commercial  marketing  efforts 
should  begin   in  1979.      Short-term  cosmetic  improvements,   e.g., 
trees,   benches,   should  be  completed  by  fall,   1978,   and  the  store- 
front improvement  program  should  be  underway  during  spring, 
1978,   and  continue  through   1980".     The  construction  of  the  inter- 
modal  transit/police  station  should  be  completed  by  1982.     New 
elderly  housing  construction  is  not  expected  to  be  underway  until 
1980-82. 

Residential   Confidence 

The  Housing   Improvement  Program  is  already  in  operation  in 
Hyde  Park;   funds  for  this  program  and  the  50%  Elderly  Program 
should  be  allocated  annually  during  1978-1982.      An   Image   Improve- 
ment Program  can  be  developed  and  implemented  in  1977-78. 
Modernization  of  the  Fairmount  Public  Housing   Development  will 
begin  in  fall,   1977,   and  continue  through  1982,   with   regular  main- 
tenance scheduled  thereafter.      Recreational   and  local   public  works 
improvements  should   be  scheduled  throughout  1977-82.     The 
Neighborhood   Cabinet  will   be  in  operation  in  winter,    1978,   and  will 
continue  indefinitely.      Energy  retrofit  for  the  area's  housing   stock 
should   be  underway  by  fall,   1978,   and  continue  through   1982. 

Youth 

Current  youth   programs  should  continue  to  be  funded,   with 
new  program  development  to  proceed  immediately.     The  Youth 
Resources  Center  will   be  relocated  and   its  services  expanded 
during   1978-82.     Job   referral   and  job  development  programs  should 
be  designed  for  early  implementation   (1978-79)   and  continue  _ 
through   1982.      A  Youth  Conservation  Corps  should   be  created 
(1978)  and  operate  indefinitely.      Efforts  to  attract  private  foun- 
dation  support  for  youth   programs  and  activities  are  underway  and 
will   continue  through  1982. 

Industrial   Development 

Intensive  efforts  to  retain  the  existing  job  base  and  tax  yield 
should  begin   immediately.      Negotiations   presently  underway  for 
development  of  the   Readville  Yards  should  be  finalized  this  fall   so 
that  actual   construction  and  permanent  employment  can   be  realized 
by  1979.      An   industrial   broker  should   be  retained   in  the  fall  of 
1977,   and   a   Local   Development  Corporation  formed  by  spring, 
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1978.      Designation  of  Hyde  Park  as  an   Economic  Redevelopment 
Area  should  be  formalized  by  spring,   1978,    so  that  EDA  assistance 
can   be  made  available  to  industries  in   Hyde  Park.      Industrial 
development  tools  should  be  made  available  as  needs  arise  during 
1977-82.      Reconstruction  of  the  Sprague  Street  Bridge  should  be 
completed  by  1980,   with   reconstruction  of  the  West  Street  Bridge 
scheduled  for  1982.     Milton  Street  Bridge  reconstruction  is  under- 
way and  will   be  completed   in  March,   1978.     The  access   road  into 
the  Readville  Yards  should  be  scheduled  for  reconstruction  during 
spring-fall,    1978. 
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IV. 
CONCLUSION 
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IV.      CONCLUSION 

This  proposal  for  Hyde  Park  offers  a  preventive  approach  to 
neighborhood  deterioration.      It  recommends  an  integration  of  federal, 
City,   and  private  investments  and  actions  that  will   preserve  Hyde 
Park's  existing  strengths,    respond  to  early  signs  of  distress,    and 
develop  a  local  capacity  to  manage  the  impact  of  changes  within  the 
neighborhood.     The  proposed   programs  will: 

-  Revitalize  the  neighborhood's  commercial   core,   Cleary  Square. 
Physical   improvement  and  marketing  activities  will   develop  a 
more  favorable  climate  for  commercial  enterprises  in  the  Square. 
Revitalization  of  Cleary  Square  will   significantly  enhance  Hyde 
Park  residents'   confidence  in  their  community. 

-  Preserve  and  strengthen  the  neighborhood  housing  stock  through 
an   image  improvement  program  and  various  other  activities  that 
will   increase  property  owners'  capacity  to  invest  in  home  main 
tenance  and   repairs.     These  efforts  will   support  residents' 
feeling  that  Hyde  Park  is  a  nice  place  to  live. 

-  Expand  and   link  education,   employment,   training,   and 
recreational  opportunities  to  neighborhood  youth.     Achieving  this 
goal   will   not  only  improve  the  potential  earning   power  of  area 
youth,   but  also  enhance  the  community's  perception  of  its  own 
well-being  and  confidence  in  the  future. 

-  Arrest  the  trend  of  economic  decline  in  the  Hyde  Park  industrial 
area  and  create  conditions  suitable  for  expansion  of  existing, 
and  development  of  new,   firms.      Industrial  development,   while 

not  solving  the  area's  underemployment  and  unemployment  problems, 
will   secure  the  jobs  most  needed  in  the  City,   the  jobs  that  have 
been   lost  in  the  long-term  structural  changes  in  the  economy  of 
the  region. 

A  detailed  description  of  the  proposal's  various  program  activities, 
including  benefits,   costs,   funding   sources,   and  timeframe,    is  provided 
in  the  table  on  pages 

Citizen   participation  has  been  a  critical  component  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  proposal.     The  issues  and  problems  identified   in  the  plan 
have  been   brought  to  the  City's  attention  by  local   residents  at  numerous 
community  meetings  and  in  individual   conversations  with   planners  and 
City  officials;   strategies  for  addressing  these  issues  will   necessitate 
further  refinement  and  more  intensive  community  participation  to  achieve 
the  goai  of  neighborhood  preservation   in   Hyde  Park.      As  the  specific 
projects  become  more  defined  and  funding  opportunities  more  specific, 
active  community  involvement  will   be  sought.     Such   citizen   involvement 
will   support  the  overall   goal  of  continuing  this   proposal's  neighborhood 
preservation   strategy  through  community  capacity  to  define  problems, 
organize  around  common  goals,   and  succeed   in   securing  new  resources. 
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